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Adaptations to change are difficult for most people and often there is a need for professional intervention. Perhaps 
no group of individuals is more deserving or in need of assistance during transition than those j'outh who are attempt- 
ing to return from residential to community settings. The 11 articles in this monograph provide an examination of the 
history, current status, best practices and future needs in the area of transitional services for troubled youth. 

This publication and the articles included in it were selected from over 100 presentations made^at the National 
Conference on Transitional Services for Troubled Youth held in Lexington, Kentucky. The conference brought together 
over 600 juvenile services professionals from throughout the United States and Canada to examine theneed for expanded 
transitional services. The conference was sponsored by the Kentucky Department for Sodal Services in conjunction with 
the Eastern Kentucky University Training Resource Center. 

The authors who contributed manuscripts and the professionals who donated their time and talents to review and 
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would never have been possible. Finally, I want to express my appreciation to the various staff members of the Train- 
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TraDsitional Services in Yomth 
Corrections: Current Issues and 
Pros lects for the Future 



Ira M. Schwartz 



Abstract 

There is growing support nationally for the develop- 
ment of transition or aftercare services for delinquent 
youth confined or ''placed'' in residential settings. The 
growing support is largely due to the increased recogni- 
tion of the impact of community^ economic, peer, and 
familial factors on theprocess of reintegration. It is also 
based on the research suggesting that behavioral, educa- 
tional, and treatment gains made during confinement or 
placement are often short lived or are quickly extin- 
guished once a youth returns to his or her community. 

This article explores some of the issues surrounding 
the development of transition or aftercare services for 
delinquent youth In particular, this article examines 
some of the major hurdles that need to be overcome if 
transition or aftercare services are to become an integral 
and effective part of the juvenile corrections continuum 
of services. 



GROWINGSUPPORTFORTRANSmONSERVICES 

One of the major assumptions underlying the devel- 
opment of child care institutions was the belief that 
disturbed, delinquent, and abused or neglected children 
needed to be removed and insulated from the environ- 
ments that produced them and inculcated with appropri- 
ate values and education. It was felt that it was too 
difficuU and costly to try and alter the conditions in their 
families, schools, and communities. Therefore, these 
youth needed to be prepared to . . leave the programs 
appropriately immunized to survive the outside world" 
(Altschuler, 1984). 

This thinking, which dominated the child caring 
institutional arena for the past half century, is now under 
serious attack. Child advocates, researchers, and promi- 
nent juvenile justice and child welfare professionals are 
now claiming that it was naive to assume that the child 
should be the sole or even the predominant focus of 
residential treatment interventions. They now maintain 
that reintegration must be a key and integral component 
of residential care and that interventions must be tar- 
geted towards families, peers, employers, schools, needed 
social services, health care, and the broader community. 

For example, Jackson (1983) studied 314 youthful of- 
fenders who were paroled from the California Youth Au- 



thority (CY.A.) and randomly assigned to one of two 
groups. One group was retained on parole supervision 
and the other was formally discharged. After following 
the offenders for mz .-e than two years, Jackson found no 
signiScant differences with respect to the . . overall 
percentage arrested and convicted . . . between the two 
groups. Nor v/ere there any differences in time to: of- 
fenses, number of arrests, quarterly percentage in cus- 
tody, percentage arrested while correcting for the num- 
bers at risk in the community, and overall time spent in 
custody in jail, C.Y,A., and adult prison combined" 
Gackson, 1983). As a partial explanation for these find- 
ings Jacl<son concluded that "the argument that the 
(parole) officer can ameliorate the problems of crimino- 
genic influences of peers, poverty, broken homes, and 
discrimination and overcome class and cultural differ- 
ences existing between Mm and his charges with limited 
services and resources at his or her disposal can only be 
regarded as Utopian" (Jackson, 1983). 

Researchers from Marquette University studied the 
effects of aftercare services provided to a group of delin- 
quent boys who successfully completed treatment and 
were discharged from the St. Charies Boys Home in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin between September, 1981 and 
October, 1984. They compared the effects with a similar 
group of youth discharged from the facility during the 
same period but who received no aftercare services. The 
aftercare services were provided for a two year period 
after the youth were released. During the first year 
aftercare workers were expected to contact the youth and 
their families at least once every two weeks. The work- 
ers assisted the youth in finding and maintaining em- 
ployment and in completing their education. They also 
acted as advocates for the youth and their families 
(Kuchan, Kobliska, Reynolds, & Lauer, 1987). Although 
the aftercare services were supposed to be provided to 
the youth and their families, the primary focus and 
recipient of the services were the youth themselves. 

While the sample in this study is small, only 42 youth, 
(and some may question the adequacy of services requir- 
ing client contact at least once every two weeks), the 
findings are instructive. The researchers found no sig- 
nificant differences in the success ratesbetween the youth 
who received aftercare services and those who did not 
(Kuchan et al., 1987). Thirty-six of the youth, or 81 
percent of the sample, were referred to court for illegal 
behavior within the two year follow-up period and half 
of the youth were reinstihitionalized (Kuchan et al., 
1987). 

These disappointing findings led the researchers to 
conclude 

". . it was naive of us in 1981 to expect that an 
aftercare program, directed primarily at shoring up 
the resources of a boy who has left residential place- 
ment, would be successful. Our present view is that 
if we had doubled or tripled the amount of time 
devoted to our target subject, the results probably 
would not have been much different. What we 
vaguely suspected, but failed to appreciate fully, was 
the power of a bo/s family and community to wash 
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out most if not all, the gains achieved during resi- 
dential placement where continuous controls could 
be exercised over his affairs. Not only do conmunity 
factors seem to neutralize effects of aftercare efforts, 
they may have much the same effect on many of the 
measurable gains acquired from residential treat- 
ment as well. If substantial changes have not taken 
place in factors such as family alcoholism, poor par- 
enting skills, family poverty, etc., it is unlikely that 
recently acquired behaviors will withstand the as- 
sault on an environment that remains essentially 
pathogemV (Kuchan et al., 1987). 
Altschuler has studied transition of aftercare pro- 
cams for serious juvenile offenders. He, perhaps better 
than anyone else to date, has conceptualized the model of 
transition services for delinquent youth that appears to 
be gaining in popularity- Altschuler, describes 

. . reintegration as a process by which community 
contact— in its many forms and different degrees— is 
promoted, initiated, supported, and monitored. 
Accomplished through a diverse assortment of meth- 
ods and steps, reintegrative programs (1) prepare 
youth for progressively increased responsibility and 
freedom in the community; (2) facilitate client-com- 
munity interaction and involvement; (3) work with 
both the offender and targeted community support 
systems (families, peers, schools, employers, etc.) on 
qualities for constructive interaction and offender's 
successful community adjustment; (4) develop new 
resources and supports where needed; and (5) moni- 
tor and test the youths and the conmiunity on their 
ability to deal with each other productively" 
(Altschuler, 1984). 

The proponents of reintegration or transition pro- 
grams believe that these services are consistent wth both 
public protection and justice system responsegoals. They 
believe they are compatible with these goals because they 
can include high levels of surveillance, increased restric- 
tions on personal freedom, and individual accountability 
(Altschuler, 1984). 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRANSITIONAL 
SERVICES IN JUVENILE CORRECTIONS 

The development of meaningful and effective transi- 
tion services represents a major challenge to policymakers, 
child advocates^ and juvenile justice professionals. Some 
of the major problems and issues that need to be ad- 
dressed if these services are to become a reality follow. 

TIte Cmxent St9tg o >ansiHon Se rvices in TuvgnilP 
Correction^ 

The model of transition or reintegration services that 
Altschuler and others envision is far removed from what 
exists in most' jurisdictions. The reality is that . . 
'aftercare' or 'follow-up' services have typically been 
imdeveloped in juvenile offender programs, rarely 
amounting to anything more than control mea3U<*es" 
(Fagart, Rudman, & Hartstone, 1984). 



For example, youth released from Arizona's training 
schools are usually placed under close parole supervi- 
sion. Many of these youth end up being charged witli 
violations of conditions of their parc^le and subsequently 
returned to the institutions. Many of the violations are 
for minor and petty delinquency offenses; failing to show 
up for scheduled meetings with parole officers or "after- 
care" workers, school truancy, and running away from 
home. In fact, the number of juvenile parole violations in 
Arizona has increased so much in recent years that it 
helped trigger a decision to increase the number of train- 
ing school beds for both boys and girls. 

A recent study in Hawaii revealed that juveniles 
committed for long periods of time to the state's Youth 
Corrsctional Facmty receive no aftercare services at all 
(DeMuro, 1987). These youth are simply discharged and 
left to fend for themselves (as best they can). 

In addition, very little is know about the extent and 
quality of transition services in the private sector. There 
are hundreds of private non-profit and profit making 
group homes, half-way houses, ranches, camps, and 
training sd- ^ols in the United States. They generally 
provide services to delinquent youth under a contract 
with a public agency. Knowledgeable professionals in 
the field are of the opinion that a relatively small propor- 
tion of these agencies include appropriate aftercare serv- 
ices as an integral part of their programming. More often 
than not, the public a^ncies they contract with will not 
pay for transition services. If they do, they rarely make 
available enough funds to provide adequate aftercare 
programming. 

Family Focused Trans ition Sprvices 

Involving and targeting services to families is in- 
creasingly being viewed as an essential element in the 
delivery of children's residential care. This is largely due 
to the poor results obtained from focusing services exclu- 
sively on children themselves and because of the re- 
search, scant as it may be, suggesting that ". . . family 
support i s critical to a child's post-treatment adjustment" 
(Jenson & Whittakei;, 1987). 

V/hile focusing on families may increase the success 
of residential care for children, policymakers and profes- 
donals should exercise caution in implementing transi- 
tional services and should be realistic about anticipated 
results. As stated earlier, there is linuted research on the 
role and impact of families in influencing residential care 
outcomes. Also, ". . . the effectiveness of parental inter- 
ventions in children's residential treatment remains 
unclear" Qenson & Whittaker, 1987). There are many im- 
pediments to involving families, some of which are be- 
yond the control or influence of transition or aftercare 
services. For example, poverty, homelessness, family 
disorganization, poor health, and legal difficulties are 
major barriers to involving families. Also, the fact that 
residential settings tend to be located in areas far re- 
moved from where the overwhelming majority of the 
children come from is another serious impediment 0en- 
son& Whittaker, 1987). 
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Shifts in Youth Corregtlons Pnliry 

The past several decades have been characterized by 
large scale and dramatic shifts in juvenile justice policy. 
These changes can have a major impact on the develop- 
ment and implementation of youth correctional pro- 
grams. 

CuiTently, elected public officials and juvenile justice 
professionals in nearly half the states are in the process of 
re-examining and restructuring their youth corrections 
system. In general, they are considering and adopting 
policies similar to those implemented in such states as 
Kentucky, Massachusetts and Utah, states where offi- 
cials have acted to restrict the use o? secure institutional 
care and have greatly expanded the availability and di- 
versity of community-based programs (Schwartz, 1988). 

One of the results of this shift in policy is that the 
youth who end up being coiifined in secure care are likely 
to be violent offenders and youth with extensive delin- 
quency histories. While these are precisely the youth 
who must be confined in order to protect the public, the 
prognosis that transitional ser/ices will be effective with 
this particular group of offenders must be viewed as 
being guarded at best. For example, a recent study of 
youth committed to the Utah Division of Youth Correc- 
tions revealed that "the secure care facility group had the 
highest proportion of youth arrested . . (Austin & 
Krisberg, 1987). The findings also indicated that these 
youth tended to recidivate more quickly than did the 
youth in the community programs. 

Policies aimed at restricting the use of secure care 
usually result in more juveniles being placed in conunu- 
nity-based programs. For many or most of these youth it 
means that they will be placed in some type of residential 
program during the time they are under the jurisdiction 
and control of a public correctional agency. Unless the 
current situation changes, it will also mean that the over- 
whelming majority of them will probably be placed in 
programs that offer little or nothing in the v/ay of mean- 
inghil transition or aftercare services. 

POLICY CONSIDERAHONS 

If the recent history of juvenile justice is any indica- 
tor, there is reason to believe that significant changes in 
juvenile justice policies and practices will appear well 
into the foreseeable future. In fact, many researchers, 
academicians, child advocates, and prominent practitio- 
ners are already predicting that we are likely to see 
significant changes in juvenile justice and related child 
welfare statutes, a serious reexamination of the role and 
future of the juvenile court, and an overhauling of the 
youth detention and correctional systems in many state 
and local jurisdictions in the decades ahead. 

The anticipated changes in the laws and in youth 
correctional systems will, undoubtedly, include increased 
support for aftercare and transitional programs. If these 
services are going to advance and become recognized as 
an effective juvenile crime control measure, there are a 
number of policy and program considerations that need 
to be addressed by elected publicofficials, juvenile justice 



professionals, child advocates, academicians, and public 
interest groups. For example: 

1 . Additional research is needed in order to determine 
the potential for transitional services. Some of the ques- 
tions that need to be explored are: 

a. What models of transition services are likely to be 
most promising? 

b. Should aftercare or transition services be provided 
on a voluntary or involuntary basis and will it have 
an impact on results? 

c. Are there some transition service interventions that 
are likely to be more effective with certain types of 
juvenile offenders than others? 

d. What strategies and interventions are likely to be 
effective with families, peers, schools, employers, 
etc? 

e. What role can transition or aftercare workers really 
play with respect to mobilizing community resources 
(e.g., health care, housing, social services, etc.) for 
youth? 

2. The development of meaningful \^ransition services 
vnll require the infusion and/or redeployment of sub- 
stantial amounts of fiscal resources. As stated earlier, 
aftercare or transition services in juvenile justice are 
underdeveloped with relatively little in the way of funds 
currently being allocated to such programs. 

3. The development of transition services must take 
into account the growing need for semi-independent and 
independent living arrangements foryouth. Many youth 
released from public and private juvenile conections 
facilities cannot, for a variety of reasons, return to their 
own homes. For others, the idea of returning to iive with 
their families may be considered to be highly undesirable 
but is often the only option available. 

4. There are legal avenues and remedies that can be 
pursued on behalf of youth needing transition services. 
For example, advocates for juveniles seeking aftercare 
services can base a claim to educational services on state 
and federal constitutional provisions and, for some chil- 
dren, on the federal Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act (EAHCA), 

Forty-eight states have constitutional provisions that 
requiret!iedevelopmentofapublicschoolsy.stem (Morris, 
1974). Courts have held that these provisions create a 
fundamental right to education (See Serranto v. Priest, 
1976). As a result, states may not deny education to 
certain children unless the state can demonstrate a com- 
pelling state interest for its action {Serranto v. Priest, 1976). 
The federal constitution does not contain any similar 
provision establishing the right to education. However 
the United States Supreme Court has held that education 
is an important * ight, if not a fundamental one (see Pli/mer 
V. Doe, 1982; Brown v. Board of Education, 1954), Under this 
analysis, states must show at least a rational basis for 
denying education to certain children, and one could 
argue that states must demonstrate that the denial of 
education furthers an important governmental interest. 
In determining whether children have been denied equal 
protection of the laws under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, courts apply three different tests. If the denial 
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involves a fundamental right (e.g., freedom of speech) or 
a suspect classification (e.g., race), the the state must 
demonstrate that its action is necessary to further a 
compelling state interest. If there is ho fundan^n tal right 
or suspect class involved, then the state must show that 
its action bears a rational relationship to a legitimate 
public purpose. In some cases, the courts have created an 
intermediate standard of review. In these cases (e.g., 
classification based on jex and treatment of illegitimate 
children) courts require that states show their action fur- 
thers an important state of interest. It is difficult to 
imagine any state interest, let alone a compelling one, 
that would be furthered by denying an education to 
children recently released from state care. In fact, advo- 
cates should have little difficulty demonstrating that the 
provision of education to these children is in the state's 
interest. 

The U.S. Supreme Court recently ruled that: 

. . public schools may not remove disruptive, 
emotionally disruptive, emotionally disturbed stu- 
dents from their classrooms for more than 10 days, 
even to protect others from physical assault, without 
the permission of the parents or a judge" {New York 
Times, 19S8). . 
^This decision is specifically aimed at protecting the rights 
of disabled or handicapped students by restricting the 
ability of educational officials from unilaterally and arbi- 
trarily removing these youth from the public school 
setting, something that happens far too often to delin- 
quent youth. 

For children who qualify, the Education for All 
Handicapped Ouldren Act (EAHCA) creates the right to 
a free and appropriate education. As a condition of 
receiving federal funds, states (the law contains specific 
requirements for state education agencies and for local 
education agencies) must provide a free and appropriate 
education to all handicapped childreni. The definition of 
"handicapped" is broad, and it covers children with 
learning disabilities that can be difficult for a layperson to 
detect. Research demc trates that a high percentage of 
children in the juvenile justice system meet the definition 
. of "handicappned" in the EAHCA (Camett & Bamett, 
1980; Post, 1981). 

A free and appropriate education includes not only 
special education instruction but also related services 
that are necessary for the child to benefit from his or her 
education. Related services include such things as speech, 
audiology, occupational therapy, recreation, and psy- 
chological services as well as transportation. The educa- 
tion agency must develop an individualized education 
plan (IE?) for each eligible child that describes, among 
other things, present level of functioning, annual goals, 
and the specific services to be provided. In addition, 
states must mainstream special education pupils with the 
regular school population to the maximum extent appro- 
priate. States have an affirmative responsibility to iden- 
tify and evaluatechildren who may be eligible for special 
education, and states must have procedural protections 
including due process procedures for appealing deci- 
sions with which the parents of the shident disagree. 



Summary 

Historically, transition and aftercare services have 
been treated as a "stepchild" in juvenile justice. There are 
signs that this situation may be changing. 'This develop- 
ment is encouraging and worthy of support. Great care 
should be taken to help insure that aftercare and transi- 
tion services are developed and are effective and repre- 
sent a wise use of youth correctional resources. 
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Abstruct 

The transition of troubled youth from institutional 
to community settings can be a difficult/ frustrating, and 
unrewarding process for parents/ adolescents leaving 
confinement/ and the agencies required to support or 
monitor behavior in the community. Understanding the 
movement from correctional settings to the community 
requires a broad, multidisciplinary perspective on the 
problems facing youth/ the agencies and programs serv- 
ing them, and the societal and cultural forces that shape 
our beliefs about deviant behavior. 



Abroad multidisciplinary perspective on the process 
of transition can help professionals understand how 
specific roles and activities can aid or impede the transition 
of troubled youth. After reviewing various perspectives 
on the process of transition and suggesting how 
professionals might plan transition activities, results from 
a Delphi Survey conducted with participants at the 
N?tional Cbnferenceon Transitional Services forTroubled 
Youth in Lexington, Kentucky in May, 1988, are presented. 

Successful transition involves adaptation by troub- 
led youth to the changing demands of institutional and 
community settings. Data on the post-institutional ad- 
justment of delinquents in school settings, suggests that 
many troubled youth do not adapt well to changes in 
their environments nor to the general expectations soci- 
ety has for law-abiding behavior. For* example, Haber- 
man and Quinn (1989) found that for 759 youths 3 years 
after release from correctional facilities, only 1.6 percent 
had completed high school, 1.3 percent were still in high 
school, and 29 percent had received a GED. 

From an ecological perspective, adaptation is an 
attempt to achieve the *best fit* between an individual and 
his or her environment (Bronfenbrenner, 1979). Indi- 
viduals, through social interactions with others, con- 
stanfly renegotiate and adapt to changing demands and 
conditionsof the environment. Many troubled youths, as 
suggested by their incarcerated or delinquent status, 
have achieved less than an optimal fit within family, 
school, and community environments and appear to be 
less adaptable than their nonincarcerated peers. 



MulHple Perspectives on the Process of Transition 

The process of transition for troubled youth can be 
understood from a number of different professional and 
analytical perspectives. In part, these perspectives or 
viewpoints shape the ways in which professionals and 
others view troubled youth and the interventions devel- 
oped to promote successful transition. 

Professional perspectives . Professional perspectives 
emanate from the roles of the various groups such as 
educators, social workers, probation officers, and psy- 
chologists who serve troubled youth. Educators, for 
example, may be most concerned with academic and 
vocational skills of youth as they prepare them to leave 
restrictive settings and reenter the community. Educa- 
tors may also focus on the abili^ of the receiving commu- 
nity to provide appropriate educational services or em- 
ployment to troubled youth. 

While social workers may also be concerned with the 
academic or vocational skills of youths, their primary 
focus might be the ability of families to accept and sup- 
port the return of their son or daughter. A related concern 
of these professionals would be the ability of the commu- 
nity to offer meaningful assistance to the families of those 
youths. 

Probation officers would be interested in some of the 
same issues as educators and social workers, but in their 
role as agents of the juvenile court, they are most likely to 
be concerned with the ability of youths reentering the 
community to avoid law-breaking behavior. A related 
concern for probation officers and other juvenile justice 
workers may be whether youths ca. * disassociate them- 
selves from peers with whom they have engaged in 
delinquent acts and meet the terms of their probation. 
Primary concerns of psychologists or counselors might 
be the ability of troubled youths to cope vdth a range of 
problems including poorly developed interpersonal skills, 
negative feelings about being incarcerated, and limited 
school and employment opportunities. 

While all professionals working with troubled youth 
attempt to promote successful transition of delinquents 
from correctional settings to the community, tliey may 
differ in the manner in which they provide services and 
understand the role of other agencies and professionals. 
Limited understanding of oiher professional roles will 
not facilitate interagency collaboration, the integration of 
services, nor the successful reintegration of youths into 
the community* 

Analytical perspectives . Another way of thinking 
about the process of transition for troubled youth is to 
examine beliefs about delinquent beliavior from various 
analytical perspectives. Differing beliefs typically in- 
volve issues of causality, responsibility and remediation 
of the problem; perspectives on these issues can involve 
a micro-, interactive, or macro-level of analysis (Everhart, 
1987X ' 



From a micro- or person-Centered perspective of 
analysis, the focus is on maladaptive, rule-violating be- 
havior exhibited by troubled youth. From this view- 
point, delinquents have not learned appropriate norma- 
tive behavior in the conmiunity and need to learn adap- 
tive, prosocial skills. Ultimately, from this micro-per- 
spective, the responsibility for changing rests with the 
delinquent youth. 

A second level of analysis focuses on the sodal inter- 
actions between troubled youth and others in their envi- 
ronments. From this social-ecological perepoctive, it is 
essential to view delinquent behavior in the contexts 
within which it occurs. Deviant behavior or delinquency 
occurs when there is an imbalance between you th and the 
social systems and instihitions that affect them. A dy- 
namic, ecological perspective places the onus ifor change 
on the troubledyou th and the other members of hisor her 
environment. This perspective suggests that although 
behavior exhibited by troubled youth may be learned, 
that behavior and the response to it by members of the 
adolescent's social network are maladaptive. 

A third perspecdve on troubled youth involves a 
macro-level of analysis that includes examining the insti- 
tutions, culture, and other societal forces that give mean- 
ing to daily events and shape behavior. From this view- 
point, delinquency is seen as a function of the roles that 
adolescents play within society and the larger purposes 
that delinquent behaviors serve. For some, acts of delin- 
quent behavior illustrate inherent conflicts that exist 
among adolescents, families, schools, and society. Oth- 
ers from a maao-level point of view see delinquent be- 
havior as symptomatic of the lack of challenging, mean- 
ingful roles that schools, families, and other institutions 
provide for adolescents. 

Understanding these different perspectives has im- 
plications for those providing appropriate services and 
support for the transition of troubled youth to the com- 
munity. From a micro- or person-centered perspective 
emerges a better understanding of specific difficulties 
experienced by adolescents and the importance of work- 
ing collaboratively with others to provide appropriate 
services. For example, adolescents experiencing prob- 
lems related to depression or substance abuse can be 
referred to services and groups that can address those 
needs. When services are not available, professionals can 
advocate and work for the provision of specific services. 
From a positive point of view, this person-centered per- 
spective also suggests that youth with specific talents or 
skills be referred to appropriate vocational or training 
programs that capitalize on their abilities. 

The ecological or interactive perspective is most 
valuable in helping to int(^te services and resources 
available to youth. In particular, this point of view can 
help focus on social supports, community characteristics, 
and a youth's personal resources that are available to fa- 
cilitate the process of transition. Understanding the im- 
portance of achieving a 'best fit* between youth and the 



community and helping youth develop or utilize support 
networks can promote successful transition. Rnally, 
from a macro or systems perspective, an understanding 
of how professional rolesand institutional forces support 
or inhibit successful transition of youth to community 
settings can suggest how to remove institutional barriers 
that interfere with successful transitioning. 

The Delphi Survey 

In an attempt to nvove beyond theoretical issues just 
discussed, the authors conducted a Delphi Survey 
(Dalkey, 1969) to determine the transition prioritiesamong 
professionals working in juvenile corrections and related 
fields. The purpose of the survey was to develop field- 
based knowledge concerning transition priorities, direc- 
tion of change related to transition services, and training 
needs for professionals providing transition services. 

Sample & Procedure 

Approximatdy 500 attendees at the May, 1988 Na- 
tional Conference on Transitional Services for Troubled 
Youth held in Lexington, Kentucky formed the sampling 
population for the preliminary round of the Delphi Sur- 
vey. The completed Survey I form was returned by 158 
professionals from correctional (14.6 percent), educa- 
tional (23.4 percent), social services (29.1 percent) and 
other (33 percent) agencies. Following data tabulation, 
all respondents received by mail (a) a statistical summary 
of results from Survey I, (b) a letter requesting their 
participation in round two of data collection, and (c) a 
copy of Survey II with a return mailer. A total of 98 
individuals employed by correcHonal (163 percent), 
educaHonal (26.5 percent), social service (245 percent), 
and other (32.6 percent) agencies responded to Survey II. 

Instrument Development 

Survey I included 5 forced choice items on transition 
priorities for which respondents described the level of 
priority on a Likert Scale. An additional 6 items (also 
using a Likert Model) were presented in an open end 
format but within structured categories of (a) direction of 
change for transition services and (b) training needs 
related to transition. The 5 transition priority items were 
rated by participants as of at least moderate concern to 
them. Two correctional special education researchers 
reviewed the additional responses of the 158 Survey I 
participants and through categorization reduced the 
responses to 27 items. The final instrument developed 
for Survey II included 32 items presented in Likert format 
(1 = not a priority to 4 = high priority) and distributed 
over the originally established categories, (a) transition 
priorities, (b) direction of change related to transition, 
and (c) training weeds related to transition. A transition 
specialist reviewed the final survey form. 
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Analysis and Rndings 

Data from Survey 11 were coded and analyzed using 
an SFSS-X format A statistical program for frequencies 
yielded descriptive data for the entire sample (N=98) and 
for subsamples determined by the major employment 
agency cate^ries. Average ratings across respondents 
fell in the low-moderate to high-modeiate range for all 
Survey 11 questions. In the area of transition priorities 
(see Table I) all respondent groups identified a moder- 
ately high need for increased quantity and quality of 



appropriate services and for the development of treat- 
ment procedures^ assessment instruction and techniques. 
The provision of a continuum of services evoked slightly 
less intense but consistent endorsement across employ- 
ment groups. Variability across respondent groups was 
generally unremarkable except in the* priority rating of 
the provision of treatment to sex offenders. Educational 
employees rated the provision of this, service as a rela- 
tively low priori ty in contrast to their co rrectional counter- 
parts who placed it in the moderate to high range. 



Table 1 

Means (M) and Standard Deviations (SD) for Transition Priorities Identified by Various Respondent Groups 

Employment Agency 

Variable Coirections' Education** Social Services^ Othei^ 

Treatment procedures, assessment, 
instruction and techniques 

M 3.75 

SD 0.45 

Planning Time 

M 2.75 

SD 0.78 

Awareness of other 
agency programs 

M 2.88 

SD 0452 

Appropriate services 

M 3.63 

SD 0.62 

Procedures for 
interagency planning 

M 2.75 

SD 0.68 

Adequate support for 
planning 

M 3.44 

SD 0.63 

Services to femilies of youth 

M 2.94 

SD 1.06 

A continuum of services 

M 3.19 

SD 0.98 

Providing treatment 
to sex o^nders 

M 3.25 

SD 0.68 

Follow-up data for 
research tc evaluation 

M 2.67 

SD 0.82 



3^9 
QS5 



323 
0.82 



3.27 
0.72 



3.62 
050 



3M 
0A2 



324 
0.72 



2.88 
0.88 



3.46 
0.72 



224 
0.93 



2.92 
037 



354 
0.66 



2.83 
0.76 



3.0i> 
0.72 



3.67 
057 



2.71 
0.75 



3.29 
0.69 



3.67 
057 



358 
0.65 



2.88 
1.08 



2.67 
0.96 



3.47 
0.62 



2.94 
0.80 



322 
0JS6 



353 
0j67 



3.00 
0.76 



331 
0.74 



334 
0.83 



353 
0.76 



253 



3.03 
0.93 
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Inspection of average ratings across employment 
groups indicates that most respondents perceived each 
of the suggested directions of change within correctional 
institutions (see Table 2), within communities (see Table 
3), and among agendes (see Table 4) as being of moder- 
ate priority. Employment group ratings of areas for 
change within correctional institutions reflected some 
va^iabi^j^J'. Highest priority was assigned by educators 
to then(*r;* for correctional institutions to improve liaison 
with the Cvmmunity. This status was assigned by correc- 
tional workers to inaeasing the number of treatment 
options and by sodal serrice employees to i'-.creasing 
institutions* involvement with communities and fami- 
lies. By contrast, respondent groups acted in unison in 
identifying the need for an inaeased range of commu- 
nity placement options as the higjiest priority for change 
within communities. Similarly, their ratings of directions 
for change among agendes pointed to a common concern 
about maintaining active working relationships. 



Respondent groups assigned moderately high prior- 
ity to all suggested training needs (see Table 5)in the area 
of transition. The higjiest priority level was assigned by 
correctional, educational and social services v/orkers 
individually to the need for training in techniques for 
teaching dedsion making and problerTi solving skills to 
youth. 

Discussion 

Thedisdplinary and analytical perspectives discussed 
at the beginning of the paper provide insight into some 
major differences in the perspectives of those concerned 
with the successful transition of troubled youth from 
institutions to community-based settings. The results of 
the Delphi Survey suggest that in spite of differences in 
professional perspectives, there was some agreement 
among respondenti^ concerning transition priorities, the 
direction of needed change, and training needs. 







Table 2 






Means (M) and Standard Deviations (SD) for Direction of Change within Correctional Institutions 

Identified by Various Respondent Groups 




Corrections* 


Employment Agency 

Education'' Sodal Services' 


Other** 


Inqjroving staff 
training experiences 










M 
5D 

Improving liaison 
wiQi community 


3.20 
0.94 


3.13 
0.68 


m 


3.41 
0.73 


M 
SD 

Inqjroving staff 
salaries 


3.13 
0.92 


3.42 
0.78 


333 
0.73 


3.48 
0.74 


M 
SD 


2.53 
0.99 


2.75 
0.94 


3.24 
1.04 


2.90 
1.01 


Hiring more staff 










M 
SD 

Increasing the number 
of treatment options 


2.47 
0.92 


2.79 
0.98 


3.00 
1.14 


2.86 
0.95 


M 
SD 

Increasing institutions' 
involvement with 
communities & families 


3.60 
0.83 


3.29 
0.91 


3.43 
0.93 


3.62 
0.86 


M 
SD 


3.33 
0.98 


3.29 
0.86 


350 
0.67 


3.38 
0.90 
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Means (M) and Standard Deviations (SD) for Direction of Change within Communities Identified 

by Various Respondent Groups 


Variable 


Corrections' 


Employment Agency 
Education'' Sodal Services' 


Othei^ 


Improving interagency 
collaboration 










2D 


0.63 


ft) 
0.58 


0.83 


350 
0.67 


service providers 










M 

ou 


256 

U.oX 


2.64 

1.00 


2.88 
1.04 


2.66 
0.87 


Improving staff to dient 
ratio in rommimifv 
services 










M 
SD 


0.87 


3.12 
0.93 


3.00 
0.83 


O.W 

0.93 


Increasing vangp of 

community placement 

options 
* 










M 
SD 


3*56 
0.81 


3.72 
0.61 


3.67 
0.70 


3.75 
051 


Improving treatment 
faalities 










M 
SD 


3.56 
0.81 


3.44 
0.77 


338 
0.82 


3.19 
1.00 






Table 4 






Means CM) and Standard Deviations (SD) for Direction of (Zhange in Interagency Collaboration Identified 

by Various Respondent Groups 


Variable 


Corrections* 


Employment Agency 
Education'' Sodal Services' 


Other** 


Developing agreements 
and procedures 










M 
SD 


2.92 
0.67 


332 
0.95 


3.10 
0.91 


3.23 
0.86 


Maintaining active 
working relationships 










M 
SD 


350 
032 


3.63 
058 


3.48 
0.59 


3.50 
0.67 


Sharing resources 










M 
SD 


3.36 
0.63 


3.57 
051 


339 
0.66 


3.48 
0.64 
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Tables - 






Means (M) and Standard DcviaHons (SD) for Training Needs Identified by Various Respondent Groups 


Variable 


Corrections* 


Employment Agency 
Education** Social Services* 


Other^ 


Techniques for teaching 
independent living and 
vocational skills to youth 










M 

SD 


350 
0.82 


3.68 
0.48 


3.17 
0.65 


0*1.0 
0^1 


Techniques for managing 
severely behaviorally 
disordered youth 










M 
SD 


331 
0.95 


339 
0.80 


329 
0.91 


OrnXO 

1.12 


Techniques for teaching 
decision making and problem 
solving skills to youth 










M 
SD 


3.63 
0.81 


3.81 
0.40 


350 
051 


oAl 

0.80 


Developing awareness of 
availability and efficacy 
of other programs 










M 
SD 


3.19 
0.66 


328 
0^1 


321 
0.66 


3.44 

036 


Developing an in-depth 
knowledge of treatment 
programs for special populations 










M 

SD 


325 
0.78 


3.12 
0^ 


3.04 
0.75 


3.16 
0.86 


Techniques for necotiatine 
inleragenqr relationships 










M 

jU 


2.88 
0.81 


331 
0.79 


321 
0.66 


Z36 
0.71 


Techniques for cooperative 
improvement of interagency 
communication 










M 

SD 


2.88 
030 


354 
058 


333 
0.70 


345 
0.68 


*Due to missing data n for individual variables ranges from 12 to 16. 
''Due to missing data n for individual variables ranges from 21 to 26. 
*Due to missing data n for individual variables ranges from 20 to 24. 
*^Employment agencies include courts, institutions of higher learning and others. 
*Due to missing data n for individual variables ranges from 26 to 32. 
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With regard to transition priorities, most respon- 
dents felt there was a need to improve the number of 
services available and the quality of specific services to 
support transition of troubled youth. Specifically, treat- 
ment procedures^assessment^in'^truction^and techniques 
were all rated highly as transiaon priorities by the re- 
spondents. Provision of services to sex offenders was a 
relatively high priority for corrections professionals but 
not for other groups. 

Variability among the respondent groups concern- 
ing the direction of change *or transition services within 
correctional institutions, reflects in part tiie perspectives 
discussed earlier. Correctional staff rated increasing 
treatment options as the highest priority, educators 
viewed improving communityliaison activities, and sodal 
service staff sawincreasinginvolvement with communi- 
ties and families as needed changes within correctional 
institutions. 

In terms of necessary change within communities, 
the various respondent groups were nearly unanimous 
in rating increasing tiie range of placement options as a 
top priority. Similarly, 'maintaining active working rela- 
tionships' was identified as the most highly rated item in 
the area of interagency collaboration. Interestingly, 'de- 
veloping agreements and procedures,' a traditional re- 
sponse to the problem of lack of coordination among 
agencies, was ranked lowest of the three items in this area 
by corrections, education, and sodal services profession- 
als. This rating may reflect past experiences of respon- 
dents witii interagency agreements that look good on 
paper but do not achieve their intended results. 

Promoting Successful Transition of Troubled Youth 

The data presented here suggests tiiat successful 
transition of troubled youth from institutions and restric- 
tive settings needs to involve changes in dient-centered 
activities as well as changes on a macro or institutional 
level. Improving thequalityandran^e of assessment and 
treatment services to support the transition of troubled 
youth appears to be essential. On a systemic level, 
developing more adequate placement options in the 
community is a critical step in ensuring that youth leav- 
ing institutions have adequate housing and habilitation 
services. 

More than 500/)00 youth each year come in contact 
witii the juvenile justice system (Bureau of Justice Sta tis- 
tics, 1984); most of Uiose youth fail to make successful 
adjustment to the community. Providing appropriate 
post incarceration programs for youth requires tiie col- 
laboration of many agendes. No one agency can ever 
hope to respond to the myriad needs of this population. 
The problems fadng our sodety demand that appropri- 
ateservicesand interagency collaborativeeffortsbe made 
available to troubled youtii. For far too long this segment 
of our population has been ignored. 
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Behavior Management 
Techniques Useful In 
Helping the Transition 
to School: Preparing Teachers 
to Handle Misbehavior 

David Herr 
Reid J.Linn ' 



Abstract 

In the interface between regular, special and correc- 
tional education, current referral rates to specialized 
educational programs and the perceived inability of 
educators to handle misbehaviors suggests that behav- 
ior management training should focus on general tech-- 
niques thatwoiitvnihmost students, even specialneeds 
(handicapped/adjudicated) youth. Preparing individu- 
als to handle the misbehavior of students should be a 
process that^r^ges all disciplines into courseivork that 
emphasizes sequentially: (a)preventativeplanningtech- 
niques, (b) anticipatory response ieJzniques, and (c) 
systematic intervention techniques, Thtr, article briefly 
reviews the state of behavior y^ancgzment training and 
focuses on techniques with proven effectiveness in con- 
trolling behavior in bothpublic schools and institutions. 
Preventative planning techniques receive the most em- 
phasis since most misbehavior in many settings can be 
prevented from occurring in the first place and because 
they are the easiest to teach others to use. 



Introduction 

Educators of troubled or adjudicated youth, who 
have been committed to residential or correctional facili- 
ties, face many challenge in their efforts to transition 
their students back into less restrictive educational set- 
tings. In that regard, there is little question that misbe- 
havior is one of the most serious problems confronting 
the successful transition of these youth back into the 
public schools. From the educator's perspective, han- 
dling misbehavior in the classroom is an area of compe- 
tence which is essential to all teachers. Consequently, 
one would expect that all teachers typically receive sub- 
stantial preservice training in techniques used in dealing 
v/ith behavior problems. However, the opposite appears 
to be true; most teachers receive very little training in this 
essential skill area (Herr & Linn, 1988). No wonder cor- 
rectional and special educators rank classroom manage- 
ment skills as high priorities for both preservice and 
inservice training (Leone, 1986). 

It is perhaps due to the limited attention given to this 
important area of teacher preparation that a number of 
serious results occur. The inability to effectively manage 
misbehavior has been identified as one of the major 



reasons why teachers quit teaching, the top reason why 
teachers are fired, and one of the major causes of teacher 
"bum out". 

In the interface between correctional, regular and 
special education, two serious problems related to misbe- 
havior often surface. Rrst, many regular educators have 
little or no training in dealing with behavior problems. 
Students who misbeh^^ve, a-'e more likely to be referred 
to special education than those who do not (Herr & Linn, 
1988; Heward &Orlanslgr, 1988; Kauffman, 1989). Addi- 
tionally, public school teachers who feel prepared in this 
competency area are frequently reluctant to accept 
"mainstreamed" students in their classroom (Campbell, 
Dobson,&Bost,1985). 

A second problem is related to the training of correc- 
tional and special educators. Herr and linn (1988) point 
out that while most receive training in ''systematic" 
approaches to discipline (e.g., behavior modification), 
few have received training in techniques for teaching 
these skills to others; a competency area important in 
successful mainstreaming. In addition, approaches nec- 
essary in either the correctional facility or the special 
classroom are not necessarily the most suitable for the 
regular classroom. 

Effective Behavior Managers 

Given that preservice training typically offers no 
more than a cursory overview of management systems 
with little or no directed practical application experi- 
encesi nvolved, it should be no surprise that the predomi- 
nant discipline techniques used by educators include 
scolding, threatening^yelling^and punishing^all of which 
tend to be ineffective and frequently serve to increase 
discipline and other school problems. Effective teachers 
(regular, special,and correctional educators) consistently 
use three types of behavior management techniques. 
Effective behavior managers: 

1) obviate most behaviors by planning ahead and 
using Preventative Planning Techniques; 

2) look for signs of upcoming misbehavior and do 
something about it before it worsens (they use 
Anticipatory Response Techniques); and 

3) are prepared to back up their Preventative Plan- 
ningand Anticipatory ResponseTechniques with 
pre-planned follow-up procedures (they use Sys- 
tematic Intervention Techniques) . 

Teacher preparation progran.3 should teach behavioral 
techniques emphasizing their application in a logical, 
systematic, step-by-step progression aimed at prevent- 
ing misbehavior. 

An Ounce of Prevention 

The first question most teachers ask a behavioral 
consultant is something like "Well what do I do when 
Mike misbehaves?" This mindset suggests a belief in a 
cure, some sort of magic to straighten a student out. But 
there are no panaceas or "magic dust". In fact, it is the 
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continued professional focus on the reinforcement proc- 
ess contingencies, that forever narrows educators' atten- 
tion to behavioral interventions which are applied after 
the student misbehaves- In contrast most of the focus 
should be on ways to prevent behavior problems from 
occurring in the first place. Indeed, the question teachers 
should ask is "Well what can I do before Mike misbe- 
haves?" 

Herr and Linn (1988) insist that most misbehavior in 
most settingsneed not occur atall. While the professional 
literature is replete with systematic intervention tech- 
niquessuch as behavior modification. Reality Therapy or 
Assertive Discipline, the real key to classroom manage- 
ment is the use of Preventative Planning Techniques. 
Productive teachers are able to maintain high class ikiter- 
est, monitor several simultaneous activities, and effec- 
tively communicate behavioral expectations. They de- 
velop a range of alternative management strategies/ 
techniques and select those which seem likely to be 
effective relative to the child having difficulty. Several 
successful alternatives are described, though many alter- 
natives are possible: 

1. Attention and Approval— The Magic Potioiu 
Most misbehavior is attention-seeking behavior. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no "MAGIC DUST" to sprinkle on 
disruptive students to make them respond appropri- 
ately. However, if students misbehave to get attention, 
why not give them attention so they do not have to 
misbehave to earn it? Thefirststepindealingwithachild 

iwho exhibits disturbing behavior is to provide him with 
attention (i.e., noticing his presence) and approval (i.e., 
* showing a favorable attitude) a few seconds each day. 
Such teacher behaviors as a smile, nod, or a short phrase 
(e.g., "Hi, how are you?" or 'Thafs great!") impart atten- 
tion and approval and may reduce behavior problems in 
even the worst student. 

2. Teacher Movement: Some students respond 
more appropriately when they are dose to the teacher. 
Jvlany teachers, tnough, tend to spend a majority of their 
time either behind their desk or lectum, or standing in 
front of the chalkboard. Thereforp, it is impossible to 
place all students near the teacher all of the time. Due to 
the relationship which exists between student behavior 
and teacher proximity, effective teachers move frequently 
throughout the room. 

3. Rules— The Foundation: Rules are an important 
part of any effective management system. Class rules 
should stem from those behaviors that the teacher finds 
disturbing or which interfere with the class. In general, 
no more than five rules should be developed and all 
should be f:'<ated positively. Seeking student input in es- 
tablishing the rules, posting the rules, and issuing copies 
of the rules to the students and their parents fosters 
greater investment and adherence to them. 

4. Instructional Flaiming: Teachers must compete 
for student attention; boredom is the number one enemy 



of class discipline. Effective teachers plan activities that 
capture the attention of their students and additionally 
plan activities for the entire educational period as sched- 
uled. Preparation for the da/s activities should be 
completed before the day begins. Furthermore, success 
in managing the unexpected often lies in prior prepara- 
tion of interventions that may be used spontaneously. 

5. Modeling: The most important variable operating 
in any classroom is the teacher and the behavior he/she 
models for the class. "Do as I say, not as I do" is a 
commonly used technique that just does not work. Rules 
are important but we must not forget that we teach by 
example. 

6. Catch 'Em Being Good: Effective behavior man- 
agers are very directive and they let their students know 
the rules. They impose logical consequences as neces- 
sary, but they expend most of their time and eneigy on 
"catching students who follow the rules". The key here 
is to "praise them to success". 

Anticipatory Response Techniques 

While Preventative Planning Techniques will ouvi- 
ate most misbehavior, problems do occur in even the best 
classrooms. When such planning fails, a teacher should 
use anticipatory response techniques. These techniques 
are used when a teacher "sens^' that misbehavior is 
about to occur or has just started. 

Some anticipator' response techniques that can be 
used are: 

1. Proximity Control: Moving near a student (who 
is about to misbehave) in a nonthreatening manner. 

2. Vicarious A & A: Giving attention and approval 
to a student who is following the rule that the misbehav- 
ing student is breaking; for example, calling on a student 
who is raising his hand to get permission to talk and/or 
praising this student for raising his hand. This is done 
when another student is calling out without permission. 

3. Signal Interference: Using gestures (e.g., shaking 
head "no") to let the misbehaving student know that you 
know he/she is misbehaving. 

4. Voice Control: Use of the teacher's voice as a 
means of controlling behavior. Often, a decrease in the 
volume can be used to quiet down a student or even an 
entire class. Animation of voice, likewise, can be used to 
enhance attention to task, 

5. Rule Reminder When a student is becoming 
unruly, a brief reminder about the classroom rule can 
often redirect behavior. 

6* Probing: The simple question "What are you 
doing?" is frequently all that is necessary to stop misbe- 
havior. 
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Assertiveness,LogicalConsequences,andConferencing 

When an ticipatory response techniques do not work, 
the next two steps focus on those strategies most often 
related to the management of misbehavior, being asser- 
tive and using logical consequences. In being assertive, 
the teacher should approach the student, make eye con- 
tact, and state clearly and firmly (not using a loud voice) 
predsely what is expected of the student. Effective teach- 
ers also use accompanying gestures to increase the 
emphasis that "I MEAN BUSINESS!" 

If the student does not respond to the teacher's 
assertiveness, he/she should then be given a choice be- 
tween (a) listening to the teacher or (b) choosing a logical 
consequencewhichhasbeen predetermined by theteacher 
and communicated to the student in advance. Of course, 
when a specific logical consequence does not work in a 
reasonable period of time (three to four tries), the teacher 
should change the consequence to one that is more se- 
vere. Because the focus of this article is on preventative 
techniques, no further attention will be given here to the 
application of logical consequences. The professional 
literature is already rather comprehensive in the discus- 
sion of such contingency-based systematic approaches. 

An often forgotten but extremely valuablelast step in 
an overall approach is conferencing. After the conse- 
quence has been applied, it is vitally important that the 
teacher have a conference with the student. Among the 
many purposes of this conference are (a) to let the student 
know that the teacher still "cares" about him (e.g., "I 
really like you, but . . /'), (b) to let ihe student know that 
his behavior was inappropriate, and (c) to inform the 
student that his behavior will not be tolerated any more 
and that the consequence (or another) will be imposed 
each time in the future that the misbehavior occurs. 

Conclusion 

Management of classroom misbehavior is one area 
that has received attention from reseachers across virtu- 
ally every discipline in education. Its importance will 
never be denied as long as teachers, administrators, and 
parentsare surveyed soliciting theirappraisal of America's 
educational programs. It is indeed surprising then, that 
too little attention is devoted to student and classroom 
management techniques (by course) in many teacher 
preparation programs. In the interface between regular, 
special, and correctional education, current referral rates 
to specialized educational programs and the perceived 
inability of educators to handle misbehavior indicates 
that preservice management training should focus on 
general (common) management techniques that work 
with most students, even special needs (handicapped/ 
adjudicated) students. More specifically, preparing edu- 
cators to handle misbehavior of special needs individuals 
should be a process which merges all preservice educa- 
tion majors into behavior management coursework 
emphasizing the principles of preventative planning 
techniques, anticipatory response techniques, and sys- 
tematic intervention techniques. Additional field-expe- 



rience should be offered either concurrently or subse- 
quent to instruction in these management techniques to 
allow for sufficient guided practice in their application. 
This combined instruction is viewed as a proactive effort 
designed to enhance the chances that troubled shidents 
can return to and remain in the mainstream. 
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Abstract 

Rather than relying on legislative mandate and 
regulation to facilitate transition planning for youthful 
offenders, professionals concerned vnth this population 
must invest in collabo ration and cooperation. Co llaho- 
rative relationships offer effective strategies for building 
a community of concern to help this population bridge 
the gaps between institutional placement and commu- 
nity life. The challenge for all concemedzvith transition 
planning is to decide whether or not sufficient time, 
energy and resources ivill be devoted to developing these 
relationships. Supportive, involved and informed coop- 
eration is the best insurance that opportunities xpill exist 
to maximize youthful off enders' full potential. 



Introduction 

Youthful offenders face a variety of problems in 
making transitions from institutional placements to life 
in communities. One major problem may be that these 
youth frequen tly return to communities, schools and em- 
ployers that may not be receptive or prepared to provide 
appropriate, supportive programs Gengeleski,1984). The 
youth also face numerous problems external to school or 
work settings, such as finding work. Factors that must be 
considered by any youth in finding employment include 
the general economic climate, the number of people 
looking for employment, and whether or not the youth 
holds a marketable skill (Phelps, Oiaplin and Kelly, 
1987). In addition to these factors, youthful offenders 
face the stigma of having been adjudicated. 

Transition programs must be established, and al- 
ternative education and employment programs in the 
communities contacted to make re-entry easier for this 
population. This is not an easy task. In addition to the fact 
that numerous agencies are involved, appropriate pro- 
grams frequently do not exist to receive these youth 
whose needs may be beyond the capabilities of existing 
programs. Collaborative relationships offer one strategy 
for building a community of concern to help adjudicated 



youth bridge the gaps between institutional placement 
and community life. 

Understanding the meaning of transition is a pre- 
requisite to developing collaborative relationships. In 
1984, the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services (OSERS) in the United Statis Department of 
Education established a national prio-ity to improve the 
transition from school to working life for all individuals 
vrfth disabilities. In defining transition as the period 
including high school, the point of graduation, post- 
secondary education, and initial years in employment, 
OSERS stressed that youth with disabilities frequently 
experience even more difficulties than people who do not 
have disabilities (Will, 1984). This OSERS concept of 
transition extends beyond traditional notions of service 
coordination to address the quality and appropriateness 
of programming. This article extends the concept of 
transition as defined by OSERS to include youth return- 
ing from institutional placements to community life. 
Even though all of the youth certainly are not handi- 
capped, they experience constraints equally as great as 
those experienced by disabled youth who move from 
relatively organized school structures to much less or- 
ganized community configurations. 

It is imperative for families, correctional staff and 
community professionals to work closely in the process 
of planning programs, including job training, to ensure 
that these youth are well prepared to enter the work force 
or pursue further education. The task for those con- 
cerned with a continuum of programming for adjudi- 
cated youth is to decide to invest the time and resources 
necessary for helping adjudicated youth make successful 
transitions. 

Addressing the Problem 

Two perspectives provide a basis for addressing 
the complicated array of problems relating to the transi- 
tion needs of adjudicated youth: (1) characteristics of the 
population and related transition needs; and (2) charac- 
teristics of the systems involved in assisting with transi- 
tion. 

Characteristics of the Population 

The transition needs of this population have been 
known for over a decade. Some of these needs include; 
occupational training and placement, education, finan- 
cial help, counseling, social-recreational outlets, family 
relationships, living arrangements, alcohol and drug 
control, medical attention, and legal help. Correctional 
fadl'ties and local agencies obviously must work to- 
geth'er to develop re-entry plans that address these var- 
ied needs. 

Even a cursory review of the literature related to 
transition reveals that only a small percentage of youth 
who have been incarcerated actually complete high school 
after they return to their communities. One three-year 
study involving more than 700 youth (Haberman and 
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Quinn, 1986) concluded that fewer than two percent 
graduated from high school after returning to their 
conununiHes. Only 40 percent earned GEDs, while the 
remaining students dropped out of school. 

The January, 1987 issue of Phi Delta Kappan jour- 
nal, devoted entirely to our country's dropout problems, 
offers insight Into these disheartening figures. After 
synthesizing numerous studies, Hahn (1987) concluded 
that even though enough is known about ihe problem to 
takeaction, changes have not been madeand the dropout 
rate continues to grow. Hahn's list of factors relating to 
potential dropouts certainly has implicatioris for the 
transition needs of the juvenile offender population: 

1 • One third of ail high school students are behind 
in grade placement by one year, anotlier five percent by 
two years. Over age students, even if they read at higher 
levels than normal age peers, are seven to ten percent 
more likely to drop out of school. 

2. Youth who demonstrate low academic perfonn- 
ance and who have low standardized test scores in basic 
skills (the bottom 20 percent) are at least 14 times more 
likely to drop out. 

3. Many potential dropouts di.slike school and are 
frequently suspended or placed in detention. The 
Children's Defense Fund states that at least 25 percent of 
all dropouts had been suspended before they left school, 
and that another 20 percent had been designated as 
"behavior problems" by their teachers. 

4. Students who drop oi't of high school are three 
times more likely than those who graduate to come from 
families that receive welfare^ 

5. Undiagnosed learning disabilities and emo- 
tional problems also contribute to the dropout rate. 
Students with disabilities who are not identified and 
treated, blanve themsel 'es for their inability to function. 

In discussing policies and programs for potential 
dropouts, Mizell (1986) refers to students who e\icounter 
legal difficulties as at risk youth with special needs. The 
needs of these youth tend not to be met in schools as they 
currently are organized. This group of youth is so af- 
fected by compelling circumstances external to schools 
that it is difficult for them to fit into school routines. 
Mizell further reports that youth who return from adju- 
dication tend to be stigmatized by other youth and con- 
sequently have difficulty becoming part of school com- 
munities. 

Characteristics of thg Svstgm 

Even though juvenile offenders' education and 
other transition needs are well-documented, they have 
not been adequately addressed. One major reason for 
this neglectmaybe the numerous and disjointed systems 
currently involved in transition processes. Despite the 
fact that cooperative interagency planning increases the 
possibility that a student will remain in school following 
release from correctional placement, schools and other 
public agencies frequently are not prepared to work 



together to plan programs. Recent years have witnessed 
a proliferation o^ programs designed to serve problem 
youth. In many cases, these programshave been targeted 
by specific federal or state funding categories and have 
not resulted from an assessment of local community 
needs. The result has been the current multiplicity of 
programs competing for limited resources, the creation 
of a confusing revolving door effect for clients seeking 
services, a limited potential for the provision and coordi- 
nation of a proper continuum programming, and the 
inability to serve multiple client and family needs. 

In many states, several agencies and different 
branches and levels of government are involved in the 
juvenile justice system (Pennsylvania Department of 
Education. 1983). Limited and inconsistent communica- 
tion and coordination often ex'st among these various 
entities. This lack of coordination often results in a 
fragmented system of service delivery that makes it 
almost impossible to provide a continuous program for 
youthful offenders. What exists is not a system or net- 
work, but rather a multi-level maze that is difficult to 
access, comprehend, and deal with. Human problems, 
however, are multifaceted in nature and require a coor- 
dinated and holistic approach to service delivery. 

The Meaning of Collaboration and Cooperation 

Provicsing a 'coordinated continuum of services to 
assist adjudicated youth make transitions from correc- 
tional facilities to conmunities can only be accomplished 
through interagency collaboration and cooperation. 
Professionals v/orking with adjudicated youth must ?ook 
be> md their own agencies to potential resources in other 
agencies if they wish to meet the full rangeof client needs. 

One synthesis of literature relating to collaboration 
(Hord, 1986) concludes that even though both collabora- 
tion and cooperation are valued models, each has a 
disdnctly different operational process, serves a unique 
pu posp. and yields a different return. More time is 
req lirc-d for collaboration than for cooperation, since 
activities are shared rather than allowed. This perspec- 
tive supports Hoyt's (1983) earlier assertion that collabo- 
ration implies shored responsibility and authority for 
basic policy and decision-making, while cooperation 
assumes that at least two parties, each with separate and 
autonomous programs, agree- to work together in mak- 
ing all programs more successful. Appley and Winder 
(197/) clarify this definition in stating that collaboration 
involves individuals within groups who, as a matter of 
choice, share mutual aspirations and a common concep- 
tual framework. 

Collaboration and cooperation as used in this paper 
draw from the previous definitions in subscribing to the 
following meanings. Cooperation results when two 
individuals or organizations reach son>e muhial agree- 
ment, but their work together does not progress beyond 
this level. Collaboration, on the other hand, derives from 
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a model of joint planning, joint implementation, and joint 
evaluation between individuals or organizations. Coop- 
erative rela tionships obviously must exist before collabo- 
rative processes can develop. 

Establishing Collaborative Relationships 

No single model exists for developing effective 
collaborative relationships. A model proven to be effec- 
tive in one setting cannot be transplanted to another 
setting and expected to have flie same degree of effective- 
ness. Success of collaborative relationships and projects 
ultimately depends on situational variables and commit- 
ment. 

Organizations must n>eet seveial conditions be- 
fore entering into collaborative relationships. Real dis- 
satisfaction with status quo must exist in order to mobi- 
lize energy toward change, and at least one organiza- 
tional leader should have an image of tiie desired state 
(Beckhard, 1975). Schermerhom (1975), in reviewing 
motivators that influence interorganizational coopera- 
tion, stresses that "organizations will seek out or be 
receptive to interorganizational cooperation when faced 
with situations of resource scarcity or perfonnance 
distress...or when a powerful extraorganizational force 
demands Uiis activity." 

A second prerequisite to developing collaborative 
relationships involves identifying all stakeholders: cor- 
rectional agencies, public and court schools, employers, 
political entities, sodal service and heal tii agencies, client 
advocacy orgar^zations, courts, parole and law enforce- 
ment groups, victims' groups, organized labor and pri- 
vate industry. External as well as internal networks must 
be identified. External networks consist of inter-county, 
state, regional, and national groups. Initial organization 
fornetworking should consider joining with those whose 
goals are similar, 

Lieberman (1986) offers additional guidelines and 
cautions for developing effective collaborative relation- 
ships: 

1, Existingorganizationalstruchiresshouldbeused. 
A small core of committed and capable people 
should actually work on initial collaborative ef- 
forts. 

2, Sufficient time should be allotted for collabora- 
tive efforts. Although significant energy is ex- 
pended in working togetiier and conflict is inevi- 
table; collaborative work has the potential for 
productive learning, 

3, Although long range goals must be kept in mind, 
activities rather than complex goals initially 
should propel the collaborative effort. Large, 
superordinate goals for collaboration become 
clearer after people have worked together. Be- 
cause collaboration demands an understanding 
of complex social organizations shaped by the 



realities of specific contexts, ambiguity and flexi- 
bility more apfly describe collaboration than 
certainty and rigidity. 

4. People participate^ in collaborative work for dif- 
ferent reasons. 

5, The development of any collaborative process 
should recognize that shared experiences over 
timebuild mutual trust, respect, risk-taking, and 
commitment 

Elements of Effective CoIlaboraUve Relationships 

Despite their dependence on situational variables, 
effective collaborative processes have common planning 
elements (Ballantyne, 1985; Johnson, Brunicks, & Thur- 
low, 1987;Mizell, 1986), 

1 . Parties involved in effective collaborative efforts 
share a philosophical stance of the endeavor, 

2. Written guidelines are developed that delineate 
roles and responsibilities, sharing of resources 
and facilities, expenditure of funds, and mainte- 
nance of interagency agreements. The need for 
written interagency agreements becomes greater 
as progra msbecome larger and more widespread. 
Care mustbe exercised, however, to maintain or 
adopt approaches which preserve local initiative 
and flexibility, 

3. Effective collaborative relationships are volun- 
tary, 

4. Provisions must be made for cross-agency in- 
service training. 

5. Each agency involved in a collaborative effort 
should assign a lead person. 

One analytical framework for considering the ef- 
fectiveness of interorganizational relations (Intriligator, 
1983) consists of four groups of effectiveness indicators: 
(1) prior organizational activities should have addressed 
resources, the need for cooperative environments, and 
goal congruence between niembers and other organiza- 
tions; (2) organizations should address structural charac- 
teristics such as coordinating mechanisms, demographic 
conditions^ ''.id contribution of resources; (3) relational 
char?:leristics bhould support involvement of individu- 
als in multiple complex organizational ties; and, (4) proc- 
ess characteristics, such as the degree of formality re- 
quired for collaboration, must be addressed. 

The most important aspect of collaborative rela- 
tionships, is people. People, not agencies, cooperate. As 
people come to realize that they have some control over 
a program's operation, they become more supportive, 
financially and otherwise. Although administrative 
support is essential to any venture, and federal and state- 
level leadership is important, the bottom line will be 
variety and creativity of the people at the local levels. 
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Benefits and Perils of CoUaboraBve loesses 

Collaborative processes offer numerousbenefits to 
transition planning. Fox and Faver (19S4) suggest that 
collaboration permits the nverger of resources, division of 
labor, alleviation of isolation, and creation of enei^ and 
commitment to complete projects. Even when agencies 
agree that collaboration is important, the road from the 
theory or idea to actual collaborative practice is long, 
bumpy, and fraught with unknown perils (Hagebak, 
1982). Effective, successful collaborative relationships 
take stamina. Son^ perils such as admixiistrative and 
funding regulations are obvious. Others, such as nega- 
tive attihides and rigidities that go along with profes- 
sional status, are just as real but not as visible. 

For discussion purposes, these constraints or bar- 
riers to successful collaboration may be grouped in three 
major area» (Tmdall, 1986). Attitudinal issues frequently 
lead to breakdowns in communication. Real or per- 
ceived status differences, "turf protection, personality 
conflicts and philosophical differences all contribute to 
making the development of collaborative relationships a 
true risk-taking procedure. Another barrier relates to 
differences in policies and procedures, regulations, and 
terminology. Without cross-agency training, these dif- 
ferences may result in communication breakdown. In 
some cases, agency polides or union regulations may 
prohibit one agency from fulfilling specific components 
of interagency agreements. 

Implementation of effec ti vecollaborative processes 
requires understanding or resolution of these differ- 
ences. In becoming too concerned about one agency's 
inability to fulfil! one element of an agreement, some 
participants may lose sight of the long range goals, or 
may be reluctant to consider possible compromises or 
alternatives. If issues are raised again and again without 
resolution, participants may begin to withdraw from the 
process and not cooperate with other members. 

Even effective collaborative relationships have 
costs. Interorganizalional collaboration and cooperation 
may result in some loss of decision-making autonomy, a 
change in the organizational image, or direct expenditure 
of scarce resources (Schermerhom, 1975). Hord (1986) 
suggests that both process and outcome costs result from 
collaborative relationships. Process costs involve time 
for negotiation and exchange, expenses such as mail, 
te'fephoneand travel, and thepersonal investnient neces- 
sary to sustain collaborative effort. Outcome costs in- 
volve delays, evaluation problems, allocation of credit, 
and possible quality loss. 

Understanding is a major step in overcoming bar- 
riers to collaboration. Trubowitz (1986) suggests that 
recognizing eight developmental stages of collaborative 
processes leads to this understanding: 

1. Hostility and skepticism is evidenced as collabo- 
rative efforts are initiated. Problems in this stage 



usually can be dealt with by listening actively, 
sincerely, and with empatliy. 

2. Lackoftrustemergesas roles meige. Afioppor- 
tunities for dialogue increase, however*, people 
involved in collaborative effoits begiri to com- 
mimicate because of shared or conuncm experi- 
ences. 

3. A period of truce develops as participants with- 
draw some prior nej^ative judgements. 

4. Mixed mutual approval eventually leads toward 
accomplishment of collaborative goals. 

5. The acceptaiK:e fifth stage tends to Ix; a period of 
stability during which itbecomesdear that part- 
nerships are a fluid process with no clear end 
point. Personnel changes frequently niean that 
some of the energy that would normally be 
available for forward movement and strength- 
ening of programs needs to be channeled.into 
developing new relationships, orientingpeople, 
and restraining the tendency to return to tradi- 
tional patterns of running programs. 

6. The regression or pessimism stage is character- 
ized by a blurring of the original collaborative 
vision. Extensive plans for new programs have 
to be postponed as more effort is needed to 
maintain what already has l>een accomplished. 

7. The renewal stage reveals resumed eneigy to- 
ward the original or adapted collaborative goal. 

8. As with renewal, the continuing progress stage 
is characterized by more frequent or intense 
meetings and the introduction of new people to 
energize the collaborative process. 

Sarason (1982) stresses that politics, personalities, 
and financial difficulties can obstruct best laid plans, and 
offers a set of principles for establishing cooperative 
effort: 

1. Collaborations should begin with administra- 
tive support for removing bureaucratic impedi- 
ments to collaborative projects, providing in- 
centives and resources, and encouraging ex- 
pression and recognition of the efforts of indi- 
vidual staff members. 

2. Recognition must be given to the fact that not 
everyoneisbomtobeacollaborritor. Collabora- 
tors must build informal networks of bridges 
and assume brokering roles. Ideologues with 
rigid agendas probably will encounter frustra- 
tion in initiating or responding to collaborative 
projects. 

3. Persons involved in collaborative efforts should 
have realistic expectations of needed resources 
and of constraints experienced by others. 

4. Collaborators should work toward consumer 
satisfaction. They must appreciate what the re- 
wards are for the other side, and find common 
and unifying efforts. 
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5. Even though collaborators need to understand 
how other organizations operate and how per- 
sonal relationships help to expeditebureaucratic 
procedures, they should avoid becoming in- 
volved in the internal politics of other agencies. 

6, Collaborators must be able fc^ rely on effective 
delivery and reception jsystems. Designers of the 
"plugs and sockets^ (Sarucion, 1982) for collabo- 
rative projects need to imderstand the change 
process and to assess realistically the resistance 
to change. 

Collaborative activities embrace diverse connec- 
tions between institutions to accomplish tasks, from for- 
mal interagency agreements to informal agreements 
between two people. The niiture of collaborative ar- 
rangements depends on the nature of goals hoped to be 
achieved. Althoughcollaborationusually denotes friends, 
it also must be viewed as "cavorting wiUi the enemy... By 
giving up a portion of their sovereignty, the participants 
can accomplish goals that will bring greater strength and 
recognition to their individual institutions" (DeBevoise, 
1986). 

Implications for Practice 

Collaboration and cooperation yield a ripple effect 
of benefits. Not only can adjudicated youth benefit from 
coordinated and improved services, but involved agen- 
cies can achieve time and cost savings as well as image 
improvenvent A variety of innovative yet isolated pro- 
grams that address transition programs exist throughout 
the country. The challenge and question before all of us, 
correctional and public educators, juvenile justice staff, 
and community workers, is whether or not we are pre- 
pared to invest the time, effortand money to achialize the 
potential of collaborative rel ,lionships. As we examine 
the status of our own field, we must simultaneously 
begin reaching out to communities and agencies other 
than our own. 

Correction and Public Education - Haberman and 
Quinn's study (1986) of youth in transition poses sober- 
ing realities and thought-provoking questions to correc- 
tional educators. What should be the design for educa- 
tion programs in correctional settings? If, as the literature 
suggests, traditional high school progrants in public and 
correctional settings do not meet educational needs of 
delinquent youth, why are such programs continued? 
Can it be that existing program offerings in many correc- 
tional education programs nfieet bureaucratic needsrather 
than address the needs of adjudicated populations? 

The California Departmenl of Youth Authority 
model (1987) offers onemethod with potential for assess- 
ing current program status and designingplans for alter- 
native programs and collaborative projects. Although 
the intention of this model is not specifically for transi- 
tion, its components lend themselves to planning for 



transitional processes. Sbc strands in the model foster 
collaboration in encouraging correctional ed'iCators to 
look beyond thdr own spheres of influence in order to 
plan appropriately for youthful offenders: Philosophy of 
Education;Standards;CurricuIum;Evaluation;Network- 
ing;and. Marketing. TheNetworkingstrand is especially 
relevant to transitional planning. 

Reforms are needed throughout public schools if 
youthful offenders are to make successful transitions and 
graduate from high school. Cohesive^ integrated efforts 
minimally must combine the following: mentorships 
and intensive, sustained counseling; an array of scdal 
services; concentrated remediation; effective school and 
business collaboration; improved incentives such as 
providing financial rewards for completing high school; 
more accountability for dropout rates at all levels; in- 
volvement of parents and community groups; and, year- 
round and alternative schools. Alternative school pro- 
grams often are a last opportunity for many youth to 
continue or resume education. Hahn (1987) identifies 
two critical elements that enable alternative schools to 
retain youth: intensity of the learning environment; and 
concern accorded the social and emotional needs of stu- 
dents. 

Juvenile Justice System and Community Agencies - 
Reforms also are needed outside of the schools. Transi- 
tion planning, regardless of the level of services, requires 
systematicand cooperati veplanningpn thepart of schools, 
the juvenile justice system, families and related agencies. 
Tliis planning will varj' with the needs of individual 
youth and the range of local community resources and 
employment options (Phelps, et. al. 1987). Follow-up 
services that focus on skill development and reinforce- 
ment in several areas are keys to successful assimilation 
of youthful offenders into Uie community: family dy- 
namics; social and recreational skills; educational pix>- 
granuning; and vocational readiness and training pro- 
grams. 

A casework management system already used in 
several communities has implications for helping juve- 
nile offenders make successftil transitions* This system 
provides the extended outreach and individual case- 
work necessary to bridge the gaps in the system for 
delivering services to dropouts. The Cities in Schools 
Project (Pennsylvania Department of Education, 1983) in 
a medium-sized Pennsylvania city uses an integrated 
case management approach with a single point of refer- 
ence to coordinate conununity resources and planning 
for high risk youth experiencing multi-problems and 
who require the intervention of agencies engaged in 
different disciplines. The local school district serves as 
the physical setting, and Cities in Schools serves as the 
vehicle for coordinating the delivery of social services to 
problem youth. Coordination at this level enhances 
interagency communication, planning, and efficiency, 
and serves as a model for other school districts. 
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Conventioiial education or remediation and cdiTV- 
munity-based progran\s are not by themselves effective 
for an at-risk population. What works is comprehensive, 
integrated planning that facilitates each component 
strengthening and reinforcing the other. When efforts 
are "fragmented, compartmentalized, and imperfectly 
developed, and when long delays and gaps occur in the 
delivery of the training, the programs reinforce theyoimg- 
sters' underlying sense of incompetence. Rather than of- 
fering a second chance, such programs deliver a death 
blow to a youngsters' already fragile hopes" (Hahn, 
1987). 

Boundary Spanning Programs - More transition pro- 
grams are needed that encourage collaboration among 
unrelatedagencies. TheUniversity of Washington (Webb, 
et. al. 1984) has developed one such model that provides 
a manual for local school districts and agencies that serve 
juvenile offenders. This manual identifies four areas that 
require collaborative planning for transition: (1) Aware- 
ness, including knowledge of philosophy, work proce- 
dures, and policies of other agencies; (2) Transfer of 
Records; (3) Pre-placement Planning for appropriate 
programs in supportive environments; and, (4) Main- 
taining Placement and Q)n™unication, 

A training project (Parent Training Collaborative 
Consortium, 1983) designed to encourage connmunica- 
tion among parents of handicapped students offers an- 
other collaborative model. This model stresses commu- 
nication, collaboration, and cooperation as essential ele- 
ments in program planning for handicapped students. It 
further endorses voluntary relationsliips with joint re- 
sponsibility in attempts to reach consensus on appropri- 
ate progranmdng. 

Interagency Agreements - Few agencies possess all the 
necessary resources to meet the totality of juvenile of- 
fenders' transition needs. Although a number of differ- 
ent agendes may provide the same or similar services, 
the scarcity of resources and funds demands the niost 
effective use of available services. Interagency agree- 
ments have important implications for coordinating the 
systematic delivery of high quality transition services. 
Such agreements promote: (1) sharing of organizational 
perspectives on the needs of clients; (2) sharing of organ- 
izational information in relation to services currently 
offered to clients; (3) identification of the most crudal 
unmet needs of clients; (4) identification of new pro- 
grams or new linkages between exi.'iting programs; (5) 
identification and sharing oi resouites in order to de- 
velop new program configvirationii; (6) planning and 
implementing of new programsby key staff from organi- 
zations holding needed resources; and, (7) development 
of long-term collaborative relationships among organi- 
zations to insure continued efforts (DeBevoise, 1986). 



Systematic Evaluation - Systematic formative and sum- 
mative evaluations must occur at all levels of service 
delivery to provide data for modifying and improving 
transitional services for youthful offenders. Evaluations 
of collaborative efforts as well as students' transition 
programs can provide information useful in understand- 
ing how, why, and to what extent the efforts actually suc- 
ceed in helping adjudicated youth make effectiVsS transi- 
tions. 



Summaiy 

Collaborative processes cannot be accomplished 
unilaterally. Their very nature requires, and in fact 
demands, joint effort. When collaboration works, how- 
ever, the results are worth the effort. The transition 
process for adjudicated youth will not be successful 
unless agendes work together to insure the delivery of 
appropriate, non-duplicated services. 

Four spedfic steps assist in eliminating obstades 
that block collaborative relationships: (1) the exchange 
of information in the areas of identification of legislative 
mandates, types of service provided and eligibility re- 
quirements, and planning procedures for each agency; 
(2) staff developn>ent within and across agencies to pro- 
mote better working relationships; (3) restructuring of 
services among agencies so that duplicated services are 
eliminated and appropriate services are initiated; and, (4) 
joint planning. 

In building a community of concern for meeting 
youthful offenders' transition needs, it is essential to 
recognize that "none of us,.io matter what our position, 
has the answers to the complex problems 've face...We 
need to understand not only the variety of collaborative 
activities and arrangements, but what people get from 
these relationships and what it takes to sustain them" 
(Lieberman, 1986). Collaborations take many forms: 
large and small, heavily funded or not funded at all, 
organized within systems by groups of staff or adminis- 
trators, or organized by a business, foundation, univer- 
sity, or professional organization. With any collabora- 
tive rdationship, it is crud •! to remember that nothing 
can be done without people. 

Legislative mandates and regulations will not re- 
sult in meaningful planning for trans/tion. Supportive, 
involved, and informed collaboration uad cooperation is 
the best insurance that oppoitunities will exist to maxi- 
mize youthful offenders' full potential. The time has 
come to stop being satisfied with conservative changes. 
Effort must be focused on implementing new configura- 
tions of existing resources that will meet the varied 
transition needs of youthful offenders. 
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Abstract 

Since the 1960s deinstitutionalization of tradi- 
tional youth facilities has been a preferred policy in 
virtually all of the states. This manuscript utilizes 
information to assess the actual trends over a 50 year 
time span for three distinct systems,— child welfare, 
juvenilecorrections,andmentalhealth,—providingcare, 
custody, and treatment services for youth in irouble. 
Contrary to accepted beliefs, rates of insfitutionaliza-^ 
tion have risen sharply in the latter two systems, and 
have declined in the child welfare system. The reasons 
for these surprising results and the policy implications 
for dealing with youth in trouble are discussed. 



Introduction 

A few years ago the author conducted an analysis 
o f the use of institutions in three major systenis - juvenile 
corrections, child welfare, and mental health - over a 50 
yeartimespan(Lerman,1982). Thepurposeof thisarticle 
is to update the analysis of utilization trends to cover the 
1980s, and to discuss the potential implications of the 
data for policy related to residential and home-based 
services. 

Since the 1960s it has become increasingly appar- 
ent that the trends of a single human service system for 
youth cannot be understood in isolation. Many youth in 
trouble,havingsimilarbehavioralanddemographicchar- 
acteristics can be found in any one of the three major 
systems, dependingon the variety of resourcesand place- 
ment or^nizations available in a community, state, or re- 
gion. The utilization of a variety of institutions can occur 
for youth in trouble regardless of the formal or official 
categories available in a state. The term "youths in 
trouble" refers to youth having difficulty with parents, 
adults, and/or acceptable norms and laws existing in a 
community. 

Many persons believe that there has been a reduc- 
tion in the use of youth institutions over the past half 
century. The evidence does not support this belief if an 
ideal definition of deinstitutionalization (DE) is used - a 
reduction in the number admitted during a year and resi- 
dent on a census day in institutions of any type, regard- 
less of sponsorship. If a more pragmatic definition of DE 



is used - a reduction in the use of traditional facilities (in- 
stitutions for dependent-neglected children, state train- 
ing schools, and state/country menial hospitals) - then 
some shiftsin institutional usecan be noted. For analytic 
purposes, both an ideal and pragmatic definition of DE 
will be used. 

Data presentation is drawn fix)m tiie following 
sources to depict past and recent trends: 

a) Deinstitutionalization and the Welfare ^Mp 
(Lerman, 1982); 

b) two survg^ by tiie University of Chicago on 
the number and residential use of children's 
facilities in 1966 and 1981, directed by Dr. 
Donnell Pappenfort (Young, Pappenfort and 
Mariow, 1966 and 1981); 

c) periodic surveys conducted by tiie National 
Institute of Mental Healtii, 1985 and 1987; 

d) tiie Children in Cusfndy<;i^Tif^ pnMigKn^ i,y fi,^ 
Bureau of Justice Statistics (Bureau of Justice 
Statistics, 1986 and 1987), as well as unpub- 
lished data furnished to the author by the 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention; and 

e) one-day resident counts of institutional use 
and censuses of youtii populations, conducted 
by tiie U.S. Bureau of tiie Census (1980). 

GENERAL INSTITUTIONAL TRENDS BETWEEN 
THE 1920s AND 1970s 

An analysis of tiie data for the 50 year period from 
the 1920s to the 1970s reveals a decrease in the use of in- 
stitutions in onlyonesystem-child welfare. Decreasesin 
the use of facilities for dependent/neglected youth were 
quite sharp, but these were more than offset by tiie 
expansion of the other two systems. Increases were 
registered in tiie use of private correctional fedlities, 
residential treatment centers, psychiatric units of general 
and state hospitals, and private psychiatric facilities. 
During this time tiiere emerged a new youth in trouble 
institutional system that included traditional and new 
types in all three fields. An implicit assumption of this 
broader institutional system is that tiie behaviors result- 
ing in short and long term placement decisions could, 
under statutesin all fifty states, bring youtiis into conflict 
with tiie juvenilelawsof tiieir jurisdiction -if tiie enforce- 
ment and judicial systems took official note of tiieir 
"acting out" behaviors. 

Probable reasons for tiie emergence of this broader 
institutional system are as follows: 

1. A Shift in tiie Balance Between the Public and Private 
Sector 

In the juvenile correctional field, tiie custody, care, 
and treatmentofyoutii has been increasinglyshared witii 
private orgam'zations (mainly non-profit, but some pro- 
prietary). By the 1970s data of the Juvenile in Custody 
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series revealed that up to 48 percent of youth residenb in 
non-detention facilities v/ere living under private aus- 
pices. 

2. Increase in Voluntary Conrniitment 

Private organizations, imlike public institutions, 
can take referrals for placement from a variety of sources, 
both public and private. By the 1970s up to 24 percent of 
the residents of private juvenile correctional facilities 
vere voluntary. In practice, a voluntary commitment is 
synonymous with the emerging emphasis on diversion 
from the official correctional system* 

3. Redefinition of Delinquent Behaviors 

Since the emergence of child guidance dinics in the 
1920s, there has been an increasing tendency to view 
deviant behaviors as signs of "acting out^ and as symp- 
toms of an emotional disturbance. Both public and 
private agency personnel share this view. Although 
residential treatment facilities and spedai group homes 
are usually dasafied as mental health or child-caring 
institutions, rather than as correctional facilities; the resi- 
dents of the former are also described as requiring a "high 
level of structure." 

4. Expansion ofMental Health Boundaries and Services 

Mental Health professionals have become increas- 
ingly willing to hospitalize youths not displaying obvi- 
ous psychotic and serious psydiiatric symptoms. New 
types of inpatients, documented in the 1970s, induded 
alcohol and drug users and adolescents with a variety of 
transient behavior problems. A majority of juveniles 
admitted into psychiatric fedlities or psychiatric wards 
of general hospitals were admitted because of diagnoses 
that induded tfie following non-spedfic disorders: tran- 
sient situational; diildhood; personality; or drugs. 

5. Federal Funding 

Beginning in 1952 federal funds became available 
for the first time to subsidize out-of-home placements, 
providing they did not occur in a traditional public 
correctional facility. The following federal titles of the 
Sodal Security Act became available as a funding source 
for placements: Aid to Famili with Dependent Qui- 
dren (AFE)0; Child Welfare Se. /ices; Sodal Services; 
Medicaid; and Supplementary Security Income. These 
funds were particularly important in funding private 
placements. 

RECENT INSTITUTIONAL TRENDS 

The increase in the use of institutions in the mental 
health and juvenile corrections system has continued 



through the 1980s. These recent trends can be specified } 
by assessing a variety of mdicators. The available data : 
can be summarized in terms of ten distinct indicators. 

1. Number of Fadlities 

A careful survey of the number of facilities in 1966 
and 1981 discloses that two traditional fadlities — de- 
pendent/neglected and maternity homes-experienced 
sharp dedines. However, the total number of fadlities in 
the other major systems increased. The net gain was 
about 60 percent for all fadlity types over a 15 year 
period. 

2. NtunberofResidentsonaCensusDay 

The average number of residents on a census day in 
dependent/negleded fadlities decreased from 1966 to 
1981. The mental health system had more residents, 
while the juvenile correction system remained stable. 
There was a pet loss in the number of residents, but this 
occurred primarily in the diild welfare system. 

3. Average Length of Stay 

Since the 1960s there has been a decrease in all 
fadlity types. The sharpest reduction occurred in de- 
pendent/ neglected institutions - from an average stay of 
32 months to 3 months. 

4. Number of Admissions 

With an overall increase in the number of fadlities 
and reduced length of stay, there is a sizeable potential 
fora largeincreaseinadmissions. A sizeable increase did 
occur in the mental health system. An increase occurred 
in the number of admissions in long term correctional 
fadlities, but there was a decrease in detention admis- 
sions. The child welfare system's rates are imknown 
because of defident statistical reporting capabilities. For 
the two other systems, there was an overall increase in the 
numbers admitted since the 1960s. 

5. Average Size of Fadlities 

There is little doubt that the average has been 
reduced sharply. The 1966 average of 67 youth per 
fadlity has been reduced to 32 per fadlity. This decrease 
occurred in all of the systems. 

6. Mixture of Problem-Youth in Fadlities 

Public correctional fadlities for juveniles became 
more homogeneous with the removal of status offend- 
ers. However, all other institutional types experienced 
an increase in the diversity of their populations in resi- 
dence and/ or admitted. For example, 15-46 percent of all 
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residents of non-correctional facilities served youth ac- 
cused or adjudicated as delinquent; 15-50 percent of 
youths in non-alcoholic facilities served alcohol or drug 
cases; and 14-33 percent of youth in non-correctional 
facilities served youths perceived as violent 

7. Age Composition 

All facility types reported fewer youth under the 
age of 12 as residents. This i5 a continuation of a long- 
term trend that began in the 1950s. It is safe to conclude 
that DE has occurred primarily for youth under 12. 

8. Restrictiveness/Openness to Cbmmunity 

The relative openness of institutions has inaeased 
since the 1920s, but there exists an extensive variability 
between fadlily types. The proportion of a facility's 
youth permitted to go to a school in the community is one 
index of openness. The percent of residents attending 
public schools in the three ^^pes of facilities are: depend- 
ent/neglected - 78 percent; emotionally disturbed - 35 
percent; delinquent - 12 percent; psychiatric - 8 percent 
A similar range is found if we use the proportion of you th 
visiting frioids in a home. The most restrictive settings 
are p^chiatric hospitals and facilities for delinquents. 
The niunber of psychiatric hospitals and wards of gen- 
eral hospitals for youth that are locked may exceed the 
rate of closed juvenile correctional f adlities,but this kind 
of assessment has not yet occurred on a national scale. 

9. Auspices for Profit 

Prior to 1966 proprietary auspices accounted for 
about one to eight percent of the available residential 
facilities. By 1981 this range had increased from about 
two to 17 percent If we examine specific types, like 
private psychiatric hospitals, then the amount of privati- 
zation that has occurred increases to 63 percent of the 
facilities. Private psychiatric hospitals have increased 
the most sharply in number of facilities, residents, and 
admissions compared with other types of facilities. In 
1971 there were about 7,700 impatient episodes of youth 
under 18 in private psychiatric hospitals; by 1984 this had 
increased to about44^00,beingmore than a five-fold in- 



and general hospital wards receive approximately 50 
percent from insurance ard fees, while public mental 
hospitals rely on only 5 percent of their funding from this 



crease. 



10. Expansion of Third Party Funding 

In the past, funding for institutional stays was 
provided primarilybylocal and state subsidies. In recent 
years, funding may occur via medical/hospitals insur- 
anceand Medicaid. The use of third party funding varies 
by system, but there is also great variability within a 
service sj^tenT* For example, private psychiatric hospi- 
tals and psychiatric units in general hospitals hardly 
receive any direct state funds (0-5 percent) but state/ 
county hospitals receive 69 percent of all their funding 
from the state. By contrast, private psychiatric hospitals 
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source. 

POTENTIAL CAUSES OF RECENT TRENDS 

It is evident that DE has occurred primarily for 
youth under 12 and has been concentrated in the child 
welfare system. What kinds of variables can be nomi- 
nated to account for these recent trends, in addition to the 
causes dted eariier? The author proposes the following: 

1. Ideology 

There has been an expanded acceptance of the idea 
that youthful deviant behaviors are symptoms of an 
emotional problem. The use of psychiatric/medical 
diagnoses serves as a justification for special ''residential 
treatment" in a non-traditional facility, 

2. Funding 

The availability of new third party sources - pri- 
marily medical/hospital insurance and Medicaid - has 
favoi:2d specific residential treatment options. Private 
psychiatric hospitals and units of general hospitals are 
the primary recipients of these funds. Insurance and 
Medicaid are not usually available for home-based serv- 
ices before or after placements. 

3. Public Entrepreneurship 

The shift in funding sources has occurred in a 
culture that extolls private enterprise as a superior means 
of offering goods and services. An unknown number of 
non-profit professionals (including doctors, psycholo- 
gists, and social workers) became leadersof human serv- 
ices for profit, and many non-profit oiganizations are 
increasingly led by leaders expert in putting together 
combined fiscal packages to subsidize placement 

4. Parental Acquiescence 

Whether youth problems have increased since the 
1920s is an unanswered question, but the willingness of 
parents to rely on the opimon of professional mental 
health experts has probably increased. If the experts 
propose a psychiatric diagnosis, a rationale for place- 
ment, and a third party funding source, then parents 
appear more likely to acquiesce to the opinion of the 
experts. 

5. Laissez-Faire Regulation Policies 

While the juvenile correctional system has been 
"domesticated" by the Gault decision, the other two 
systems are not as tightly regulated. In particular, the 
ease of signing ayouth into a mental health fadlityhas yet 
to be significantly curtailed by the US. Supreme Court or 
federal and state legislation. 
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POLICY ISSUES 

In order to assess any planned or implicit public 
policy, specific standards for preferences are useful in 
discussing issues. This section will rely on five stan- 
dards: 

1) Effectiveness - We generally desire that our 
policies remove or remedy social problems; 

2) Least Cost - We generally value supporting 
those programs that are run efficiently and provide the 
greatest value for the dollan 

3) Social and Individual Costs- We generally pre- 
fer options that impose fewer intrusive and coercive costs 
on indivduals and on cherished beliefs about liberty, 
non-segregation, and normalization of living; 

4) Fairness - We generally favor the imposition of 
restrictions on living that are arrived at with the norms 
and procedures of due process; and 

5) Promote Other Values - We generally favor 
promoting other values besides social control of youth in 
trouble, since we want youth to grow up with independ- 
ence, autonomy, and productivity. 

Under these five standards, specific policy issues 
emeige as agenda items for public discussion in every 
state and on a federal level. 

1. Effectiveness 

Reducing youth's troublesome behaviors is a goal 
of all three qrstems. It is important to note that there are 
still no acceptable empirical evidence that institutionali- 
zation is a more effective policy than non-institutionali- 
zational alternatives. In addition, thereare no acceptable 
studies demonstrating that one form of institutional type 
is more effective than another, or that more intrusive 
types are more effective than less restrictive types. In 
general, there is no good evidence that the continuing 
increases in institutionalization constitutes effective 
policy. Two issues are potential agenda items: 

a) Are we willing to fund good research to get 
informed answers about non-insti'mtional or less restric- 
tive program alternatives? 

b) While we wait for more informed answers, what 
criteria other than effectiveness will we rdy on for mak- 
ing decisions aobut next year's budgets and resource 
allocations? 

2. Economic Costs 

It is generally true that institutions incur great 



fiscal outlays per youth, in comparison to non-residential 
alternatives. In addition, each state's institutions capture 
more of the available resources for dealing with youth in 
trouble than do other alternatives. In mental health, for 
example, impatient altemativescapture two-thirds of the 
available resources in a fiscal year. It is likely that a 
similar ratio also occurs in the correctional system. In 
general, we can utilize the inference that costs increase as 
we go from home-based services to foster care, group 
homes, residential treatment centers, and hospitaliza- 
tion. Two issues are potential agenda item* 

a) Are we willing to confront the conflict between 
the share of resources available for home4>ased services 
vs. the share captured by increasing utilization rates of 
institutionalization? 

b) How can we deal with the incentives that 
promote third party funding for institutional stays vs. the 
near-absence of insurance and Medicaid reimbursement 
to pay for home-based services? 

3. Sodal/Individual Costs 

It is generally accepted that institutions, in com- 
parison to home-based alternatives, are more intrusive, 
segregated, non-normal, and restrictive. Besides these 
social costs, individuals in some placements bear physi- 
cal costs via psychoactive medication (with unknown 
lonf -term side effects, as well as unknovm psychological 
costdy. Potential agenda items are: 

a) Can we identify sufficient social and individual 
benefits for an expanding ir.stitutional policy that might 
theoretically offset sodal and individual costs? 

b) Ifso,arewewillingtofundthenecessarystudies 
to empirically assess whether human as well as fiscal 
costs, are indeed offset by projected social and individual 
benefits? 

4. Fairness 

In the 1960s the Gault decision had a profound 
impact in making the juvenile justice and related correc- 
tional programs a fairer system. In child welfare, child 
placement and permanency planning requirements have 
alsobrought a degree of scrutiny to residential placement 
decisions. In contrast, there are few sodal, legal, ethical, 
or professional constraints on decisions to institutional- 
ize youth in the mental health system. The ability of the 
mental health decision-makers to continue to operate 
without external scrutiny is questionable on the basis of 
available evidence. Recent national data indicate that 
one-half or more of psychiatric placements of youth con- 
tinue to be for symptoms or behaviors that are not asso- 
ciated with severe forms of mental illness. In addition. 
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there exists little objective evidence that youth who have 
severe mental disorders actually require a stay in a hos- 
pital, rather than outpatient treatment Two issues for 
potential agenda items are: 

a) Are we willing to accept the status quo of an 
unregulated mental health system that yields increasing 
rates of institutionalization, or are we willing to grapple 
with the problems associated with creating balanced 

: regulations and the use of fair criteria and procedures to 
govern all placement decisions? 

b) Are we willing to confront the potential conflict 
of interest in placement for private profit in psychiatric 
hospitalization vs. the criteria of placement for social and 
individual benefits? 

5. Promote Other Values 

Institutionalization decisions often involve com- 
plex reasons. Social control is one valued reason for 
relying on an institutional stay to incapacitate or deter 
troublesome behaviors. But we also value that youth can 
grow up to be independent, autonomous, and produc- 
tive outside of an institution. Skills associated with these 
values have to be practiced in normal conunuiuties. 
Potential agenda items are: 

a) How can we capture more pre-institudonal 
dollars for services to offer better pro-social supportive 
programs? 

b) If we do institutionalize, how do we capture 
more dollars for post-institutional services to promote 
pro-social values and skills? 

c) If dollars remain stable from one fiscal year to 
the next, are we willing to insist on less funding for 
institutions, and thereby have more resources available 
for transitional services as an integral part of any place- 
ment? 



moted by advocacy groups at budget hearings and other 
public forums. If so, we might begin to set goals to 
stabilize - and even reduce - institutional trends in all 
three q^tems in all fifty states. In the process, we might 
begin to reallocate public and third party funds to an ex- 
pansion of home-based services. 
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Summary and Conclusion 

It is unlikely that a policy for transitional services 
for youth can be fiilly articulated without also having a 
policy towards institutionalization. If we continue the 
traditional strategy of viewing transitional services in 
isolation, so that institutionalization continues to be the 
dominant policy that captures public subsides and third 
party funds, we shall continue to respond to recurring 
trends. If we are interested in developing a new transi- 
tional policy, then confronting and dealing with persis- 
tent institutional trends is a crudal requirement This 
article is designed as a contribution to a debate that could 
profitably occur at local, state, and federal levels. Per- 
haps a discussion of trends and policy issues can be pro- 
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Abstract 

The movement of troubled youth from residential 
to community settings compounds the difficulties facing 
young people as they make the transition to adult life. 
The results of a national survey of state juvenile carreer- 
tional transition services are summarized in this article. 
The authors also discuss the experiences and findings of 
a demonstration transition project in Kentucky. The 
article concludes with the identification of the key 
components of an effective transition program and rec- 
ommendations for implementation. 



Ltfroduction 

Adjudicated youtli who have been committed to 
juvenile correctional facilities face many challenges in 
their transition toadultlifein thecbmmunily. Transition 
from school to work is at present a national priority for 
youth with educational handicaps. Transition has been 
defined as ''an outcome oriented process encompassing 
a broad array of services and experiences that lead to 
employment" (Will, 1984). The time span of the transi- 
tion process covers high school, post secondary or adult 
services and initial years of employment. For many 
youthful offenders who return to the conununity, reentry 
into public school is too often not a viable alternative 
(Haberman & Quinn, 1986). The majority of youth 
committed to the Kentucky Department for Social Serv- 
ices have a history of school problems (70 percent) and 
have been previously enrolled in special education pro- 
grams (56 percent) (Adams, 1987). The majority of these 
youth have a right to an appropriate public education 
through the age of 21 under the federal Education of the 
Handicapped Act (EHA). 

The opportunities for transition to ?reaningful 
employment are equally limited for adjudicated youth. 
Many youth who return to the community lack the 
necessary job seeking and retention skills needed to 
obtain employment Lacking marketable job skills and 
having a linuted education, these individuals are typi- 
cally faced with a bleak future. Effective strategies are 



needed for social services and correctional professionals 
to use in the transition of adjudicated youth from institu- 
tional environments to conununity settings (Webb, 
Maddox, & Edgar, 1986). A commitment to and strate- 
gies for interagency collaboration must be developed 
because no oneagency can meet the service needs of these 
youth and because transition by definition involves a 
wide variety of components of the conununity. 

National Perspectives 

As phase one of Kentudq^'s project a national 
phone survey was conducted by the Eastern Kentucky 
University Training Resource Center to determine how 
states were addressing the problems associated with the 
transition of youtii from correctional facilities to their 
home communities. The survey, which was conducted 
during March-May, 1987, asked chief state juvenile cor- 
rectional officials or their designees to respond to 26 
questions. The questions focused on the organization of 
juvenile correctional services, policies and procedures 
related to transition, and the identification of tiie best 
transitional programs in each state. A summary of se- 
lected data from the information gathered regarding the 
oiganization of juvenile correctional services and exist- 
ing policies and procedures related to transition are 
presented in this article. 

On the national survey, 16 of the questions elicited 
either a yes/no response or one of a limited number of 
responses. The coded responses to these questions are 
displayed in Tables 1, 2, and 3. Table 1 presents an 
overview of the responses for each state; Tables 2 and 3 
summarize the responses of the states. Table 4 contains 
the 16 questions selected from the total survey. 

TTie coordination of services required, for the suc- 
cessful trai^tion of youth from correctional facilities has 
been assisted in some states by placing juvenile con^ec- 
tional servicesand social services within thesameagency. 
Slightly less than half (23) of the states have combined ju- 
venile programs and social services within one compre- 
hensive agency. Despite tiie national trend toward longer 
fixed sentences for adult offenders, most states (31 ) have 
retained indeterminate commitmentsfor juvenileoffend- 
ers. The most conunon mandatory release ages were 18 
(19 states) and 21 (20 states). The age of mandatory 
release ranged from. 16 to 25. Only 9 of the 50 states and 
the District of Columbia reported that they required 
community supmdsion after release at tiie mandatory 
age. Becauseof thelack of supervision in theconununity, 
if release is at the mandatory age, many states indicated 
that youth were frequently released prior to the manda- 
tory age to increase the probability that post release 
services would be accessed by the youth. Most states (43) 
reported having established special provisions for youth 
who conunit violent offenses v/hich frequently included 
the option of a conrunitment to an adult facility. 

Typically, adjudicated youth are eligible for school 
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services before and after being in a correctional facility, 
but there is often not a timely flow of information be- 
tween the public schools and the correctional settings. 
Although the majority of states (41) reported pix>cedures 
for the transfer of school records to the correctional 
facility, most jurisdictions (40) reported that the records 
were no t received until after the you th had been placed in 
the facility. Procedtires for notifying the public school of 
theyou th's release and impending return to the commu- 
nitywerereportedby42of thestates. When asked about 
the transfer of the records to the school from the facility, 
26 states reported that record s were sent after rather than 
before or at the same time of the youth's release. When 
educational records are not available, youth who need 
special educational services may not receive them in the 
correctional facility or when they return to the public 
schools. Officials in all slates and D.C reported that 
individual education programs (lEFs) were developed 
for the incarcerated youth with learning handicaps. The 
reix)rted procedures and amount of parental involve- 
ment in the devdopment of lEP's varied considerably 
among the states. 

School enrollment, job training, or placement were 
reported by 25 states as conditions of release. School 
eiu-ollment often was mentioned but not required for 
youth over 16 years of age. After release from a juvenile 
or correctional facility, youth in most states (45) are 
placed under community supervision* Theagendesand 
professionalsresponsible for supervision varied between 
states and at times within a state. 

Half of the states (25) reported major revisions in 
their juvenile justice system/code during the preceding 
5 years. Only 23 of the states reported having conducted 
any follow-up studio of the youth leaving residential 
correctional progiams. According to the officials inter- 
viewed, 41 states have written guidelines for the transi- 
tion of youth from correctional facilities back to their 
home commimities. 

Juvenile correctional services in the United States 
are not provided in a uniform or consistent fashion. The 
states have adopted different administrative, sentencing 
and operating procedures in resjwnse to the youth in 
trouble. Juvenile justice is in a period of change with 
neariy half of the states havingenacted major revisions in 
their juvenile codes since 1982. 

The sendees and resources available to youUi re- 
turning to the community from correctional facilities are 
very limited in most states. In nearly half the states,youth 
who are released from correctional facilities are not re- 
quired to attend academic/vocational education pro- 
grams or obtain eniployment The reality is that many 
released ddinquoits do not return to a supportive family 
and are not participating in a supervised education or 
workprogram* For many of these youth, their transition 
may be to more serious crime and into the adult correc- 
tional system. 



Demonsfaration Project 

The second phaseof the Kentucky Transition Proj- 
ect was the establishment, of transition teams in two 
counties. The pilot coimties were selected to represent 
both an urban and rural setting. Information on the 
delivery of community services to youth in transition 
was collected by using a 1)ackward mapping proce- 
dure (Brofenbrenner, 1977). Social and educatiouij serv- 
ice agencies were identified in each pilot county. The 
project coordinator interviewed key players in both 
counties to seek information on the strengttis of and the 
need for services to assist youth who return to the com- 
munity from juvenile programs. Discussions focused on 
whatwasworkingwell, problems in servicedelivery and 
interagency cooperation. These interviews provided the 
project staff with information about the agencies, a listing 
of issues affecting the youth in transition, and contact 
persons within the agendes. 

Juvenile services cases were reviewed in each 
county. The review was designed to identify the number 
and variety of collateral andtamily contacts made by the 
Departmentfor Social Servicescaseworkerson each case. 
A total of 45 cases were reviewed, documenting over 
4,000 contacts. Tlie average number of contacts per case 
per month was 2.8 and the average length of a case was 
32months. Aclearpattemofcasecontact emerged which 
showed a high level of caseworker involvement prior to 
placement of the youth in a residaritial setting and only 
mmimal contact during and after a residential place- 
ment. 

Based upon the "backward mapping" findings 
and the review of case records a number of barriers to 
effective transitiori were identified. Alackof interagency 
awarenessr^arding theeligibilitycriteria forand availa- 
bilityof services available was evident There was an ap- 
parent mconsistency in the transfer of educational rec- 
ords both for you th entering and returning from residen- 
tial placements. It was also apparent that there was very 
limited sharing of irtformation among service providers. 

To reduce the barriers to effective transition of 
youth from residential to community settings an Inter- 
agency Cbundl for Troubled Youth was established in 
each county. The councils met on a monthly basis and 
werefadlitatedby theProjectCoordinator. Participation 
in the coimcils was voluntary. The discussions focused 
on the services provided by the various participating 
agendes and how these services could be more accessible 
to youth returning to the community. 

Key Elements in Transition Process 

Eight ]cey elements were identified which appear 
essential to the establishment of a co.-xiprehensive transi- 
tional program for youth returning *o the community 
from correctional residential settings. l"heeight elements 
are: 



PrfrTClease Assessment and Planning 
Continuum of Care 
Family Services 

High Frequency of Cbntact/Supervision 
Motivated/Energetic Staff 
Leisure Activities 
Drug/Alcohol Prevention 
Developnoent of Community Resources 

Although the discussion of each of these elements 
could easily warrant a complete article, the authors will 
briefly review each point to highlight the important role 
it plays in tiie tranation process. 

1. Pre-release Assessment and Planning 



in the community after release from incarceration have 
long been recognized as crucial to the future of an of- 
fender. The transition process is enhanced by frequent 
contact between the youth and helping professionals in 
the commimity. 

5. Motivated/Eneigetic Staff 

Agencies do not cooperate, people do. It is impor- 
tant to recognize that every effective transitional service 
program has motivated and energetic staff members. 
Transition to be effective requires that professioiuds give 
of themselves mentally, emotionally and physically, 

6. Leisure Activities 



In order to have a successful transition fiom incar- Transitional programs typically focus on school, 
ceration to the community there must be a plaru Ideally, job training and employment and with good reason. It is 
tiie planning process would begin prior to incarceration often flie leisure time endeavors of youtfi that lead tfiem 
at tiie time ofconunitment in flie community. The youth astray of the law. The comprehensive transition plan 
should besentaway from flie community wifli the begin- needs to address (he leisure activities of youth. Commu- 
nings of a plan for flieir return. Assessment of needs and nity care and supervision also need to address this issue, 
skills conducted during the readential stay can be added Readential programming can play an important role in 
to the plan. The readential confinement and flie focus of flie transition process by providing flie youth with new 
education and oflier programs should be upon the com- experiences and outiets for constructive use of leisure 
munity and youtiis plaimed return. time. 

2. Continuum of Care 7. Drug/Alcohol Prevention 

There needs to be a continuum of services in place The concurrence of substance abuse and criminal 

and used to aid in the transition process. Youfli held in a behavior are well documented. The majority of incarcer- 
high security/structure residential setting may need to ated youfli have a history of substance abuse. Transi- 
retuTTi to flie community via a group home or independ- tional services should include education and monitoring 
ent living arrangement. Sfac monflis of 24 hour a day programs that address flie use of alcohol and drugs, 
supervision and programming will havelittieeffect if flie 

youfli'sretumistoastreetcomer. The transition process 8. Development of Community Resources 
needs to include a continuum of care to ease the release 

process from a residential setting Theretumingyoutfisneeda variety of resources to 

aid them in the community. No one professional or 

3. Family Services group of professionals has all flie answers for every 

youth. Anetworkofcommunitybasedresourcesshould 
The troubled youfli is a product of and member of be identified and developed to aid flie troubled youfli. 
afamily. Botii duringand after release from a residential Transitionrequirescooperationandcollaborationamong 
setting tiie focus of attention and programming should professionals concerned about the needs of troubled 
include the family. To direct all our efforts and place all youth, 
responsibility on flie youfli is to belie the realities of 
transition. The family, no matter how troubled, will Conclusion 
generally remain flie youfli's community base. An effec- 
tive transition program must include a family services Troubled youtii returning to flie community from 
component. residential correctional fadli ties face many impediments 

to a successful transition to a crime free adult life. State 
agencies serving adjudicated youfli are taking varied ap- 

4. High Frequency of Contact/Supervision proaches to provide transitional services for these youfli. 

In Kentucky, two pilot transition projects have shown 
The youth returning from a residential setting encouraging results by using a community resource 
deserves and in most cases need the support and super- identification and cooperation process. Comprehensive 
visionofcommunityscrviceworkers.Thefirstsixmonths transitional programs have a number of common ele- 
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ments which aid them in their efforts to assist youth for Social Services under a contract with the Training 

retunung from residOTtial care. Garnering the coopera- Resource Center Project, Department of Correctional 

tion ot commumtyand residenHal based professionals is Services, Eastern Kentucky University- 

a critical factor in the establishment of effective transi- • — . 

tional services for troubled youth. Biography 
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YOUTH IN TRANSmON 
NATIONAL SURVEY OF JUVENILE CORRECTIONAL AGENCIES 
DATA SUMMARY FOR UNITED STATES AND DC 
Selected Items from t he xt , 

NaHonal Survey Number of States 

^ Responding 



1 


correctional Programs/Sodal Services: Same Agency 


23 


28 


A 


supervision after Mandatory Release Age 


9 


42 


e 
D, 


bpeoai iTovisions for Senous Offenses 


43 


8 


0. 


Procedures for TVansfer of School Records 


41 


10 


8. 


Public School NoHfied of Release 


42 


9 


10. 


Individual Education Plan 


51 


0 


11. 


Release Condition (School, Job Training, Job) 


25 


26 


12. 


Major Revision in System/Code since 1982 


25 


26 


14, 


Require Supervision by Community Worker 


45 


6 


15. 


FoUow-Up Studies Conducted 


23 


28 


16. 


Written Guidelines for Transition 


41 


10 



Tables 



YOUTH IN TRANSmON 
NATIONAL SURVEY OF JUVENILE CORRECTONAL AGENCIES 
DATA SUMMARY FOR UNITED STATES AND D.C 

Selected Items from the 
National Survey 

Commitments 



Maximum Age of Commitment 
School Records Received (Upon Commitment) 
Facility Records Transfer to School at Release 



13. Aftercare/Parole Supervision 



Number 


State 


of States 


Responses 


11 


Determinant 


31 


Indeterminant 


9 


Both 


3 


16/17 


27 


18/19/20 


21 


21/25 


8 


Before 


3 


Same Time 


40 


After 


10 


Before 


15 


Same Time 


26 


After 


8 


Social Worker 


27 


Probation/Parole 


16 


Aftercare Worker/Other 



32 



3.9 



Table 4 

YOUTH IN TtlANSmON 
NATIONAL SURVEY OF JUVENILE CORRECTIONAL AGENCIES 
SELECTED ITEMS FROM THE NATIONAL SURVEY 

1. In your state, are juvenile correctional programs and social services in the same acency? 

Y N 

2. Are juvenile commitments determinate? 

Y N 

3. Youth can be committed imtil they reach what age? 



4. What happens when youth reach the age for mandatory release while incarcerated? 
Released with supervision Released without supervision 

. Transferred to adult facility Referred to community service 

5. Are there special provisions in your Juvenile Statutes for sentencing youth who commit violent offenses? 

Y N 

6. k there a policy or procedure for transfer of the youth's school records to the juvenile correctional facility? 

7. When are school recoixis typically received? 

Before SameTinw After . Just if Requested Never 

8. When a youth is leaving a fecility, is there a policy or procedure for'no tifying the public school that the youth 
.should be enrolling there? 

Y N " 

9. When are records transferred from the facility to the school? 

Before Same Time After Just if Requested Never 

10. For incarcerated youth with learning handicaps, what procedure is used for planning the youth's individu- 
alized special education program? 

lEP? Y N 

11. Is there a requirement that youth be returning to school, job training, or a job before they are released from 
a facility? 

Y N 

12. Have there been any major revisions in your Juvenile Justice System/Code in the last 5 years? 

Y N (If yes) What were 3 major changes? 

13. Does the community social worker supervise youth on aftercare or parole? 

14. V7hat requirements are there for supervision by and contact with a community worker? 

15. Has your state done any follow-up scudies on youth leaving juvenile facilities? 

Y N 

16. Do you have written guidelines for transition of youth from correctional facilities back to their community, 
school or work? 

Y N 
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Support Program For Parents 
of Suspended Youth 

Jane E Smifii 



Abstract 

The ParentSupportProgram was developed in 1984 
at Tulsa County Alternative School (TCAS), Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. TCAS is designed to serve students, grades 7 
through 12, who have been suspended from their home 
school The Parent SupportProgramprovides education 
and support to parents of students who are struggling 
with problems of raising teenagers in difficult situ- 
ations. This article will describe the Program as a 
developing model program in Oklahoma. 



Need for the Program 

Students who attend Tulsa County Alternative 
School (TCAS) have been suspended from their home 
school for a specified period of time. These students can 
attend TCAS during tliat time and continue earning 
credit until ihe end of their specified suspension. Drug 
involvement, aggressive behavior, and truancy are the 
most common reasons for suspension. The average 
length of suspension is onesemester,aIthough therehave 
been students suspended for as little as one week and as 
long as two consecutive semesters. Frequently, parents 
are "at the end of their ropes^ with these children and 
know of nowhere else to turn for support. Many of these 
parents have requested training in more effective parent- 
ing skills, which was the reason for aeating a parent 
support program. This program offers education and 
support services to discouraged and ftnistrated parents 
and helps TC\S better meet the needs of the entire 
family. Offering the Parent Support Program through 
TCAS allows the counselor to more directly and effi- 
ciently serve the parents' needs, thus making school a 
success for the student where previously there had been 
failure. 

The parent support coimselor works with students 
identified as high risk individuals. Through individual 
counseling with the students and their parents, long term 
and inunediate goals are set The counselor meets with 
the parents and provides essential education and sup- 
port services. These meetings can be individual sessions 
at school, telephone sessions, or attendance at weekly 
parent support meetings. These meetings provide infor- 



mation on effective parenting techniques, bettercommu- 
nication skills, assertive discipline styles, drug and alco- 
hol use, and support in coping with difficult problems. 
Parents develop a broader understanding of anger, 
depression, and guUt that cause turmoU in the family. 
The parents also gain an awareness of how they acquired 
their own parenting techniques which is generally from 
previous generations. Having this knowledge frees five 
parent from an ineffective pattern of "victim" and 
"blamer" to a pattern of actions and reactions, which 
suggests that everyone in the family has a part in main- 
taimng the problem. They need to become aware that 
how they are trying to change othershasbecome destruc- 
tive to the entire family. The only person they have the 
power to control or change is themselves. Paroits who 
initially wanted the school to "fix" their children found 
themselves making healthy changes in their own lives. 

Initial Program Design 

In 1984, the principal and director of the school 
submitted a proposal through the Office of Tulsa County 
Superintendent of Schools to the Department of Eco- 
nomic and Gommimity Affeirs (DECA) for funds to be 
provided for the position of parent support counselor. 
DECA granted funds for the Program for a period of 
three years, with 80 percent refunding each year. 

The initial DECA contract called for a counselor to 
be hired to woric with high riskstudents. This identifica- 
tion of studentswouldbe made on thebasisof attendance 
records, failure notices, sodal difficulties, and emotional 
problems. Further identification would be based on 
classworkprogressby the teachers or counselor. Current 
and past probation would also be a basis for referral, 
along with identified drug/alcohol users, runaways, and 
those with severe parental discipline problems. A fol- 
low-up group would be offered to students retimiing to 
their home school to aid in transition. The counselor 
would oiganizea ParentSupportGroup,ineieting weekly, 
toprovidesupportandeducationtoparentswhichwould 
aid in more effective management of the home situation. 

T: initial DECA grant contained specific, condi- 
tions to be met during the project year. Tness perform- 
ance indicators could be evaluated at specified intervals. 
Table 1 represents these goals and achievements for all 
four years. Evaluation is done by written questionnaire 
at the end of each school semester, completed by families 
receiving services. 

Program Improvements 

Theparentsupportcounselordevelopedalibraryof 
self-help material using a checkout caixi system. The 
counselor expanded tfie topics presented at the meetings 
to include communication skills, assertive discipline 
styles, basic Reality Therapy concepts, marital problem 
education, problem solving sIJlls, drug/alcohol infor- 



mation, step- and single-parenting problems/ education 
on guilt anger, and depresaon, crisis intervention op- 
tions, and outside placement agencies in the community 
for childreru The counselor prepared a brochure listing 
the agencies in the commimity nvost applicable to the 
family and presented this to each parent 

As a way for more contact with the parents, the 
counselor was involved in the disciplinary segment, 
working with repeated behavioral problem students. 
The students w^e given the opportunity, during isola- 
tion with the coimselor to review their options: to change 
their behavior and slay in school or to consider outside 
options. If thestudentstayed, the counselor worked with 
the student to develop an acceptable behavioral plan. 
The parents would be contacted by the counselor during 
this time for their education on the problem. As the 
number of students on contract increased, the counselor 
began a support group, meeting at least weekly, to help 
the students remain in school. 

The 1987-88 school year saw further changes in the 
Parent Support Program. It was no longer funded by 
DECA and was now being supported by Alternative 
Education funding from the State Department of Educa- 
tion. They had no specific requirements, althougji their 



goal was to develop the Program into a model program 
to be used in other Oklahoma alternative schools. Many 
of the same DECA grant requirements were retained, 
though, because of the success. During this year, the 
counselor reformatted the Parent Support meetings, 
providingdifferentspeakersfromagendesandhospitals 
in the community to present information about a particu- 
lar topic. A formalized list of these topics and speakers 
was devdoped and a printed agenda stating these dates, 
topics, and times was mailed to all parents. Letting the 
parents know this information brought more involve- 
ment frpm the parents, rather than relying only on 
conununication with the parents to let them know the 
topic. Theactualresultsof thesenewchangescanbeseen 
in Table 1. 

A "brief topic folder" was developed for those par- 
ents who did not want to read books ftiom the library, but 
who wantedinfbrmationinmorecondseform. Thetopic 
folder contained articles on drug and alcohol use, disci- 
pline;, step parenting and other topics, retrieved from 
Psychology Today, "drug clinic" section from the news- 
paper, and from relevant journals. The topics touch 
briefly on a subject and allow parents to gain valuable 
information withoutspendinglonghoursreadingbooks. 



Table 1 

PARENT SUPPORT GROUP EVALUATION SUMMARY 



(Nov -May) 
FuU-Ume 



Full-Time 



60%'Rme 



(Sept- April) 
Full-Ume 



Description 


Grant 
Objective 


1984-1985 

Actual 


Grant 
Objective 


1985-1986 

Actual 


1986-1987 
Grant 
Objective Actual 


1987-1988 
Actual 


Total enrollment in TCAS 




86 




103 




132 


121 


Total families receiving 
support services 


40 


41 


60 


62 


60 


68 


77 


Percentage of families sen'ed 




48% 




60% 




52% 


64% 


Number of group meetings 


30 


76 


45 


53* 


45 


25^ 


17 


Number attending meetings 




87 




137^ 




107 


80 


Individual/intake counseling 
sessions 


30-50 


68 


60 


90 


60 


87 


130 


Telephone sesaons 




38 




64 




224 


303 


Foiiow-up communication 


Required 


Achieved 


Required 


Achieved 


Required 


Achieved 


Achieved 


Program evaluation 


Required 


Achieved Required 


Achieved 


Required 


Achieved 


Achieved 



•<3 groups combined) 
groups disbanned) 
*QncIudes summer group) 
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Tliefolderremainsavaaableforcheckoutanytime. Videos 
on the above topics were purchased and available for 
checkout 

Future Direciion of the Program 

There are several new goals for the Parent Support 
Program, making it available to more parents in Tulsa 
County. The Director of the program and the school 
wants the program to bebased more out of Tulsa Cbunty 
Superintendoit of Schools' office, rather than just TCAS. 
All counselors, prindpals, and superintendents in Tulsa 
Q)un!y public schools are to be made aware of the Parent 
SupportProgram so they canhaveanotherreferral source 
available to them* Having a direct referral soimre may 
offer help to parents at an earlier stage* TTie counselor 
would work with these parents to develop and support 
an education plan according to their needs. Using this 
program in the public schools might help in the preven- 
tion of further delinquent behavior. In this san»e direc- 
tion, the Program is to be made available to all Tulsa 
public school teachers, especially the in-house suspen- 
^ondirectors. The program would be available ta them 
for personal and professional reasons- Another goal is to 
make it available to the other alternative schools in Tulsa 
and to other agencies who provide counseling for the 
family. These parents might find a needed avenue of 
support where they could hear relevant information 
concerning their own problems, and make needed con- 
tact with other parents going through similar situations, 
which would provide support for positive changes. 

The parent support counselor is now approved for 
staff developmentpointsinTulsa County publicschools, 
available to present relevant topics to theschool staff and 
also how to better involve parents in their schools. This 
presentation would take place on the staff's professional 
days and would be used as their staff development. 
Having the relevant information, teachers might be able 
to make appropriafe changes in problem situations and 
also be able to refer parents to the Program. 

Another idea being considered is making the Parent 
Support Program available to the juvenile bureau, to 
parents whose children are on probation. Most of these 
parents have run out of options and have become inflex- 
ible in dealing with their family's problems. They tend to 
use the same ineffiective parenting skills which produce 
mcr«* negative changes. Making this option available to 
them n>ight break the family's patterns, which would 
allow for needed appropriate changes in the family. 

The final direction of the Parent Support Program is 
working more closely with the C'" mty Superintendent's 
office iZi their dropout/truancy progran^ The truancy 
counselorprovidesfollow-upwork,makingoptionsavail- 
able to the families of non-attending students, as well as 
gathering pertinent information concerning the reasons 
for the student's truancy. If the reasons for the truancy 
are known, new directions for counseling, support, and 



education to the family could be developed according to 
thefe needs. The parent support counselor would pro- 
vide the same support and education services which 
could help in the prevention of truancy, if detected early, 
or would provide follow-up support services to those 
parents whose child no longer attends school, for what- 
ever reason. New parenting skills and support would be 
a necessary factor for these negative patterns to be bro- 
ken. This program can provide an avenue for that to 
occur. 

For these changes to occur, people in the community 
will need to know about the Parent Support Program. A 
flier with the needed information of parent meeting 
topics, dates, places, and times will be distributed to 
TulsaCoimty publicschools, theotheraltemativeschools, 
and appropriate agencies. The parent support counselor 
will also be invited to meetings where o therTuIsa County 
superintendents and counselors are involved so that the 
Counselor can be introduced. These key people in the 
schools will be given fliers to take with them for handing 
out to parents whose childien are at risk. Thisnewpublic 
relations approach is the first effort in making others 
aware of the program. 



Conclusion 

Parent support and education on difficult problems 
needs to be available to families as early as possible. 
Providing a parent support program through the school 
system makes this a logical and efficient option, reachmg 
far more people in need than any other institution. This 
education and support may be the avenue by ivhich 
families make needed positive changes, thereby assuring 
more success in school for the students where previously 
there had been failure. 
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Applicability of Behavior 
Rating Scales for Juvenile 
Correctional Settings 



Robert E Campbell 
LyndalM Bullock 
Michael J. Wilson 



Abstract 

Behavior rating scales provide professionals involved 
with disturbed or disturbing individuals a tinu efficient 
and inexpensive means to assess problem behaviors, 
monitor behavioral change, evaluate programs, and 
conduct research. The use of behavior rating scales in 
regular educational settings is vridespread, but they are 
infrequentlif used within juvenile correOional facilities. 
This article examines the use ofthe BehaviorPimenfiinn^ 
Bating^SiCaklBDBSl with juvenile offenders in correc- 
tional education settings. The^UBShas recently under- 
gom a national validation for use zoith juvenile offend- 
ers. This scale has titepotential to assist professionals 
who serve juvenile offenders in the (a) identification of 

' problembehaviors,(b)educationaldedsion'making,and 
(c) evaluation of programs and therapeutic interven- 
tions. WiStin transition, interagency uses include the 

facilitation of (a) data collection, (b) case management, 
(c) program evaluation, and (d) research. 



In 1983 an estimated 236,930 youth were temporar- 
ily detained in a secure facility prior to adjudication 
(National Center for Juvenile Justice, 1987). The Ameri- 
can Correctional Association (1986) reports that in 1985 
approxunately29,000malejuvenileoffenderswerebeing 
held in juvenile correctional fedlities as a result of the 
cotu'tdispositionof theircases. On the average, juveniles 
sentenced to youth correctional facilities are released to 
some type of community supervision within approxi- 
mately six months, altiiough the length of stay for any 
particular individual will vary according to the offense 
committed, individual characteristics, and court jurisdic- 
tion (Arnold & Brungardt, 1983; Edgar, Webb, & Mad- 
dox,1987). 

The philosophy and organization of juvenile treat- 
mentprograms vary greafly,however they share thegoal 
of equipping juveniles in contact witii the criminal justice 
system in making a successful transition to community 
life (Gehring, 1984). In preparing incarcerated juvenile 
offenders for release most effective programs provide 
specific interventions aimed at remediating deficits in 
personal skills required to succeed in society (e.g., aca- 
demic,,behavioral,and vocational) (Roniig, 1978). Treat- 
ment interventions for juvenile offenders under the age 



of 18 almost certamly will include some type of training 
conducted in a classroom environment (Arnold & Brun- 
gardt, 1983). The successful completion of hi^ sdiool 
OMeedham & Grims, 1983) or participation in alternative 
programs(Shorthouse,19S5)greaay improve Uiechances 
that a juvenile will not have furtiier contact vrith the 
criminal justice system. 

The intent of this article is to examine the various 
aspects of Ijehavior rating scales (e.g., uses, advantages, 
and selection criteria). Specifically, the Behavior Dimen- 
sions Rating Scale (BDRS), (Bullock & Wilson, 1989) 
which has recenfly been validated for use with juvenile 
offenders in correctional education programs, will be 
reviewed. Finally, the potential applications of the BDRS 
for use with juvenile offenders will be discassed. 

Behavior Rating Scales 

Professionals working with disturbed or disturbing 
individuals are frequentiy required to make intervention 
decisions based on the bdiaviors demonstrated by those 
individuals. Behavior rating scales are one method of 
identifying problem behaviors and quantifying them for 
decision making purposes (Caims& Green, 1979). The 
use of behavior rating scales is widespread, particulariy 
in schools and related settings (Skiba & CSulIi van, 1987; 
Wilson, 1980). 

What are Behavior Rating Scales?^ 

Behaviorratingscalesarepsychometricinstruments 
which provide a structured guide for a rater to assess 
specific aspects of an individual's behavior. These as- 
sessments are based on the rater's direct observations, 
perceptions, and interactions witii the individual being 
rated (Guilford, 1954). It requires the rater to evaluate a 
series of social interactions in Ug^t of cultural and contex- 
tual norms (Cairns & Green, 1979). 

Uses of Behavior Rating Scales 

Within educational settings, behavior rating scales 
have been used primarily to assist in prdntervention 
assessment, which includes the identification of specific 
behavioral characteristics of individual subjects (e.g., 
aggression, behavioral disturbance, and hyperactivity) 
(Algozzine, 1980; Bullock & Wilson, 1986; Burke, 1977; 
Cassel, 1962; Cullinan, Schloss, Epstein, 1987; Epstein, 
Cullinan, Rosemier, 1983; McCamey, Leigh, & Com- 
bleet, 1983; Millman & P&ncost, 1977; Pimm & McQure, 
1969; Quay & Peterson, 1983; Walker, 1983.) The litera- 
ture reports their use as aids in developing individual 
intervention plans and in the tracking of behavioral 
change (Bullock & Wilson, 1986; Wilson, 1980). Re- 
searchers and program evaluators have also made use of 
behavior rating scales (Achenbach & Edelbrock, 1986; 
Bullock, Wilson, Samacki, & Campbell, (in press); Eaker, 
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Allen, Gray, & Heckel, 1983; LuWn, 1980; Quay & Love, 
1S77; Quay & Peterson, 1983; Richey, & Miller, 1987). 

Advantages of Behavior Rating Scales 

Behavior ratingscales pro vide a systematic approach 
to behavioral assessment in which a standard set of 
relevant individual behaviors are considered. They fa- 
cilitate data collection in that they require little time to 
complete (usually 5-10 minutes) and are inexpensive. In 
the case where direct observation of a subjart by those 
responsible fora^^essment decisions (e.g.,case managers 
or educational diagnosticians) is not feasible (e.g., stu- 
dents in different settings at different times of day), 
behavior rating scales may be the most efficient and 
relevant alternative for behavioral data collection (Bul- 
lock & Wilson, 1986; Cairns & Green, 1979; Haynes & 
Wilson, 1979). 

Selection of an Appropriate Behavior Rating Scale 

Criticisms regarding behavior rating scales are as 
widespread as their use (Saal, Downey, & Lahey, 1980), 
Concerns regarding the appropriateness of some may be 
justified. Wilson (1980) noted that "scales are often 
developed and employed in school settings with little or 
noevaluationofsud\factorsasreliability,validity,soiux«s 
of bias, or the utility of particular scales" (p. 58). Histori- 
cally, behavior rating scales have been used with elemen- 
tary-aged children (Spivack & Swift, 1973). A selected 
review of six behavior rating scales (Bullock & Wilson, 
1989) revealed that norming samples in four of the six 
scales included approximately equal distributions of 
subjects across school-aged grade levels, the other two 
were normed using elementary school-aged subjects. 
Only two rating scales, the BDRS (Bullock & Wilson, 
1989) and the Be havior Evaluation Scale (McCamey, et. 
al., 1983), were normed usinga geographically represen- 
tative national sample. Others were normed on data 
from clinical samples, urban centers^ or geographically 
proximate school districts. Of the two nationally normed 
scales, only the BDRS norming population approxir*iates 
an ethnicdly representative sample or includes a com- 
parison group of identified emotionally disturbed/be- 
haviorally disordered subjects. 

Several factors should be considered v/hen choos- 
ing a behavior rating scale. The characteristics of the 
population used during instrument validation should 
match the characteristics of the population to be assessed, 
otherwise extreme caution must be used when interpret- 
ing the results. Scales should maximize the potential for 
sensitivity in responses (i. e., a 7-point scale is better than 
a 2-point scale). The more dearly individual items are 
described, (i. e., itexa specificity), the more likely that 
responses will accurately reflect the existence of that 
behavioral item (Wilson, 1980). 



Behavior Dimensions Rating Scale 

The BDRS was developed and used to study the 
patterns of behaviors demonstrated by subjects with 
behavioral problems. Its characteristics have been influ- 
enced by numerous research studies (Bullock & Brown, 
1970, 1972; BuUock & Zagar, 1980; BuUock, Wilson, Sar- 
nacki, & Campbell, (in press); Bullock, Zagar, Donahue, 
& Pelton, 1985; Guetzloe, 1975; Johnson, 1983; Samacki, 
1987; Wilson, Moore, & Bullock, 1987). The BDRS con- 
sists of 43 pairs of bipolar descriptors. Each descriptor is 
defined in the manual to avoid misinterpretation. Raters 
choose one of seven positions, which best represent the 
subject's behavior on a continuum between the bipolar 
descriptors. The 43 items comprise four subscales: (a) 
Aggressive/Acting Out, (b) Irresponsible/Inattentive, 
(c) Socially Withdrawn, and (d) Fearful/Anxious. 

Aspreviously mentioned, the BDRS was normed on 
a geographically representative sample of subjects in 
grades K-11 (N =1,942). The distribution of the sample 
was approximately equal across grade levels and in- 
cluded both emotionally disturbed/behaviorally disor- 
dered and non-handicapped male and fentale subjects 
(Bullock & Wilson, 1989). 

The Use of Behavior Rating Scales with Juvenile 
Offenders 

* A review of the psychological and educational lit- 
erature from 1977 to the present revealed only seven 
documented occurrences of the use of behavior rating 
scales with juvenile offenders. Behavior rating scales 
have been used to provide descriptive information, pre- 
dict amenability to treatment interventions, measure 
treatment effects, and as a case management tool. Richey 
and Miller (1987) used a behavior rating scale to evaluate 
the academically related behaviors of male adolescents in 
a residential program. The Revised Behavior Problem 
Checklist (RBPC) (Quay & Peterson, 1983) has been used 
as an assessment tool in the initial classification of juve- 
nile offenders. Gilliam and Scott (1987) used the RBPC to 
provide descriptive information about the characteristics 
of behaviorally disturbed juvenile offenders. 

In research directed at improving assessment and 
prediction outcomes for juvenile offenders, Eaker et al., 
(1983) included the Adolescent Behavioral Rating Scale 
(Allen & Heckel, 1981) among the evaluative materials. 
Lukin (1980) and Quay and Love (1977) have also used 
behavior rating scales to measure the effect of treatment 
interventions with juvenile offenders. 

Case management and program evaluation are 
administrative functions that use rating scales. Ade- 
quate case management begins with an assessment of the 
juvenile offender's relevant behavioral characteristics 
and makes use of measures which monitor those behav- 
iors (Stumphauzer, 1985). Evaluation techniques di- 
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rected at assessing the impact of the program must pro- 
vide data which measured change in targeted behaviors, 
Millman aiKl PaiKost (1977) sugg^ the use of clinical 
measures, such as behavior rating scales, over more 
rigorous quantitative measures when conducting pro- 
gram evaluation. 

Purpose of &is Study 

The purpose of the present study was to determine 
whether the BDRS (BuHock & Wilson, 1989) has construct 
validity and is a valid instrument for use with juvenile 
offenders in correctional facilities. This investigation is 
relevant because numerous assumption^ some of which 
are discussed in this section, have appeared in the litera- 
ture regarding the differences between general and cor- 
rectional education settings and the professionals who 
work in them« 

According to Cairns & Green (1979), the appropri- 
ate use of behavior rating scales require an assumption 
that raters share a common pool of theoretical concepts 
regarding the behaviors in question, as well as the same 
bdiefisregardingtfiedistnT)utionofthosebehaviors within 
the population. The emphasis in correctional settings is 
on custody with the predominant concern being security 
(Arnold &Brungardt 1983; Piatt & Weinke, 1984), which 
is very different from the emphasis of the public schools. 
Brown (1985) and Romig (1978) have noted that correc- 
tional educators have traditionally tended to utilize dif- 
ferent classroom management and instructional tecii- 
niques from educators in public schools. This condition 
purportedly existsbecauseofthebody of knowledgeand 
field of literature which has guided the correctional edu- 
cator, the goals defined by the institutional setting, and 
theenvironmentinwhichtheywork. Q)nectional facili- 
ties are organized to provide for the custody, treatment, 
educational, and vocational needs of assigned juveniles. 

Youth placed in correctional facilities are not a rep- 
resentative sample of the youth found in regular educa- 
tional settings. Not only have many experienced signifi- 
cant behavioral problems in regular school settings, but 
they also are disproportionately male, minority, and of a 
lower socioeconomic level (Vinter, Newcomb, & Kish, 
1976). 

Sampling Procedures 

As with the initial validation study for the BDRS, the 
standardization sample was drawn horn each of the four 
geographic regions identified by the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau (1983) (i. e. Midwest, Northeast, South, and 
West), Facilities participating in the validation study 
were selected from tlie American Correctional Associa- 
tion (ACA) Directory (1986) on the basis of their (a) 
willingness to participate and (b) ability to identify sub- 
jects meeting the desired characteristics of the standardi- 
zation sample. The facilities were, by region: Midwest: 



Youth Development Center, NE; Illinois Youth Center- 
Harrisburg, IL; Northeast: SkillmanTrainhig Center for 
Boys, NJ; South: Samarkand Maiwr, NC; Stonewall 
Jackson School, NC; Central Oklahoma Juvenile Treat- 
ment Center, OK; HUIsborough Ci)rrectionaI Institution^ 
FL; West; Adobe Mountam Juvenile Institution, AZ; 
Lookout Moimtain School, CO. 

Subjectsindudedintheoorrectionaleducationstarv* 
dardizationsamplemetthefollowingcriteria. They were 
(a) male, Qy) not identified as handicapped as defined by 
TheEducationforC3iildren'sActofl975(P.L94-142)(20 
use 1401), (c) observed by their teacher for a minimtun 
of 2 weeks, and (d) residing in a state operated juvenile 
correctional facility. Descriptive infbmution regaiding 
the age, ethnicity, and residence of the standardization 
sample is presented in Tables 1, 2, and 3. 



Table 1 



Distribution of the Standardized Sample by Age 

Percent of Standardized Sample 
N=560* 
Age Group % 



11-12 
13-14 
15-16 
17-18 
19-20 
21-22 



6 

47 
5 



*This data not provided on 81 subjects. 
**Less than 1% of the sample size. 



Table 2 

Distribution of the Standardized Sample by 
Ethnidtyr 

Percent of Standardized Sample 
N=605* 



Race/Ethnic Origin 


% 


Asian Pacific 


0 


Black 


47 


Caucasian 


39 


Native American 


4 


Hispanic 


9 


Oiher 


1 


*This data not provided for 36 subjects. 
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Tables 


statistics onNonning Groap: Geograpitic Region 


Region 


Number of Students 


Midwest 


191 


NortI\east 


82 


South 


266 


West 


102 


Total 


641 



Directors of Education in state operated juvenile 
correctional fadliti^ were queried regarding tli^ abil- 
ity to identify juvenile offenders nweting the standardi- 
zation criteria and the fadlit/s willingness to participate 
in the validation study. A contact person in each partici- 
pating facility distributed BDRS forms and instructions 
for completion to dassroom teachers witfiin that facility. 
Teachers conripleted the BDRS on selected juvenile of- 
fenders meeting the standardization criteria. The com- 
pleted forms were collected by the on-site contact person 
and mailed to the researchers. 

Method of Analysis 

The initial step in the further vaUdation of the BDRS 
for use with incarcerated youth in correctional settings is 
to determine whether the instrument has construct valid- 
ityinthosesettings. The use ofaninstrunvent to measure 
the behavior of differing groups of individuals requires 
thatthemeasurementcharacteristicsoftheinstrumentbe 
thesame for each group, thus allowing the interpretation 
tobethesame(Cairns&Green,1979). Numerically, these 
measurement characteristics, the interrelationships be- 
tween variables, are foundln the group variance-covari- 
ancematrix. While there are a number of ways to test if 
these matrices are the same, the use of multi-group 
confirmatory factor analysis is a recomnvended method 
for testing the equality of tiie variance-covariance matri- 
ces (Alwin & Jackson, 1981; Joreskog & Sorbom, 1979; 
Nunnally, 1978). 

USREL VI Coreskog & Sorix)m, 1981) is a computer 
program ndo^SPSSX (1986) which, using linear struc- 
tural equations,performs multi-group confirmatory factor 
analysis. A hierarchical approach is us^d to test the 
equalityofgroup variance-covariance matrices. The first 
test is to determine whether the group variance-covari- 
ance matrices are invariant (equal). Subsequent tests 
may be used to locate differences in the matrices if they 
are not found to be invariant. The assessment of the 



equality of the variance-covariance matrices of the two 
groups requires the use of several indices, as ik> index is 
asingularlysuffidentmeasure. USREL VI provides two 
measures which may be used to assess tiie match be- 
tweenmatrices; the chi square value and probabilitylevd 
and the goodness of fit index (GFI). 

The sensitivity of the chi square statistic to sample 
size and violations regardL^g the assumption of the as- 
ymptotic properties of flie variable requires a statistical 
modification when assessing whether the matrices are 
invariant (Bentler & Bonett, 1980). An incremental fit 
index (BF!) CTucker & Lewis, 1973), calculated from the 
chi square statistic, provides an ir*dication of the im- 
provement in the fit between the data aivd the model (i. e, 
the equality of the group variance-<x)variance matrices) 
over a model which declares the variables are independ- 
ent of each other. 

The GFI is independent of sample size and is some- 
what robust to violations of the assumptions regarding 
theasymptoticpropertiesof thevariables. The statistical 
distribution of the GFI is imknown, although the fiieo- 
retical distribution is between zero and one (Jore^g & 
Soibom,1986). 



RESULTS 

The comparison of the variance-covariance matri- 
ces using the GFI yielded a result o f »76 and an IH of .962. 
Benfler and Bonett (1980) suggest tfiat an IH level of .90 
is an indication of a relatively good fit between the data 
and the model estimates. Continued analysis of the data 
was not required since the matrices could be considered 
essentially the same and common measiuoment charac- 
teristics could be determined from a pooled variance- 
covariance matrix (Joreskog & Sorf)om, 1986). 

The finding that the BDRS is factorially equivalent 
for both groups, subjects in general educational settings 
and juvenile offenders in correctional educational set- 
tings, is important. The findings are significant for pro- 
fessionals dealing with delinquent youth because they 
provide a first step in establishing tte validation of the 
use of the BDRS with juvenile offenders in correctional 
facilities and v^ath invariant variance-covariance matri- 
ces, the instrument may be used in either setting with the 
same interpretation. 

Implications for Practice 

The identification of behaviorally disordered juve- 
nile offenders in correctina! fadlities is fiaught with 
definitional, procedural, and informational problems. 
Prevalence estimates vary greatly (Gilliam & Scott, 1987). 
Nonetheless, administrative and judicial pressures 
quire that correctional facilities identifyand serve behav- 
iorally disordered juvenile offenders assigned to those 
settings (Warix)ys & Shauffer, 1986), 
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Intra-agency Uses of the BDRS particular importance- Stumphauzer (1985) underlines 
. the importance of assessing behavior across behavioral 
The delivery of appropriate educational services is settings. As mentioned previously,behavior rating scales 
dependent upon the assessment process. The initial facilitate data collection. Since the BDRS is valid for use 
assessment of juvenile offenders entering correctional in both general educational and correctional education 
facilities is either accomplished by the receiving facility, settings it may be used to assess classroom behaviors 
by the courts, or by reception and diagnostic centers, which would have meaning for educators in either set- 
Either facility is ill-prepared to adequately saeen for the ting, 
educational needs of incoming juvenile offenders with 

behavioral disorders, beyond assessing the current level Case management Professionals charged with the 
of academic functioning (Gilliam & Scott, 1987). The supervision of juvenile offenders,as well as preincarcera- 
availability of a behavior rating scale, validated using a tion and parole officers, are required to perform three 
standardized sample from correctional settings, will functions: surveillance, counseling, and provision of 
enhance the ability of correctional educators to meet the services. Large caseloads and the need for behavioral 
requirements of P. L. 94-142 by serving the educational information from a wide variety jf settings complicate 
needs of behaviorally disordered juvenile offenders, efficient cae management (Arnold & Brundgardt, 1983). 
Additionally, behavioral data provided by classroom The BDRS can assist case managers by providing a stan- 
teadiers offers educational decision-makers relevant dardized quantifiable data collection instrument. This 
informationregardingtheplacementofnon-handicapped information can be used for initial assessment, monitor- 
juvea'le offenders in correctional education classrooms ing of behavioral adjustment or progress,and case dispo- 
and programs, sition decision-making. 

The BDRS can offer teachers, clinicians, ana pro- 
gram e valuators a valid instrument to measure the effec- Program evaluation and research, Inaeasingly, 
tiveness of classroom management techniques and th- recidivism or revocation rates have been found to be 
erapeutic interventions, through the monitoring of indi- inadequate measures of program success or theoretical 
vidual juvenile offender behavioral adjustment and utility (Elliott, 1980; Kratcoski & Kratcoski, 1979). The 
growth. In short, within correctional education facilities. Institute of Judicial Conunission on Juvenile Justice Stan- 
theBDRScanbeusedwiththesamedegreeofconfidence dards (1979) and Lukin (1980) call for the inclusion of 
as within general educational settings for any of tiie additinal measures of behavioral change when evaluat- 
functions for which behavior rating scales are typically ing program effectiveness. Grenier and Rondtree (1987) 
employed. indicate thatafter peerassodation,school problems (e.g., 

absenteeism, inappropriate behavior, grades) are the 
Interagency Uses of the BDRS best predictor of recidivism; therefore, tiie assessment of 

socially relevant behaviors at short intervals may serve to 
The correlation between academic and behavioral identify successful program components or conceptual 
difficulties in school and delinquent behavior is well links between behaviors and recidivism (Elliott, 1980) 
established (Alexander, Cook, & McDill, 1978; Kelly & 
Balch, 1971; Schafer & Polk, 1976), There is evidence to 
suggest that when juvenile offenders return and success- 
fully complete high school, they are less likely to be Summary 
involved in criminal activity asadults (Needham &Grin^, 

1983), The reintegration of a juvenile offender into the Appropriately used, behavior rating scales have 
communityiscriticalIyimportant(Amold,1970;Burchard considerable potential for use with juvenile offenders. 
& Lane, 1982). Unfortunately, the components of a WiUiin correctional facilities they can be used to assess 
successful transition between juvenile correctional fadli- individual educational and behavioral needs, monitor 
tiesand public school settings are abstruse and problem- behavioral change, and evaluate program and therapeu- 
atic (Edgar et al, 1987), Juvenile parole and after care tic effectiveness. Perhaps even greater potential exists as 
programs are generally not considered successful (Gib- an aid for case management where standardized quanti- 
bons, 1981; Roming, 1978), The BDRS can assist profes- fiable data collection can assist in deision-making, pro- 
sionals involved in interagency efforts to provide transi- gram evaluation, and research. The BDRS is nationally 
tion services to juvenile offenders through improved validated with juvenile offenders assigned to conec- 
data collection, case management, and program evalu- tional education facilities. Its subscales can be used for 
ation and research, populations in general educational and correctional 

education settings with the same interpretation. 

Data collection. Eaker, et al, (1983) call for the 
ui a vviuci idii^c: ui juvciuic. L/criaviors m me 
assessment of juvenile offenders. School behavior is of 
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Abstract 

Day treatment centers, community based treatment 
programs for adolescents and their families, attempt to 
maintain youth in their home community by providing 
family centered assessment techniques and counseling 
services. This focus seeks to prevent or reduce institU" 
tionalization and out'of'home placements for juveniles. 
Important aspects of a successful program include: as- 
sessing the needs of the community and the individual, 
assessing treatment plans, providing counseling sero- 
ices, educational services, transitional services, and the 
useoftheCitizen^s Advisory Committee andvolunteers. 



Introduction 

Day treatment centers are community basr . treat- 
ment programs for adolescents and their families. The 
primary mission is to maintain youth in their home 
community by providing family centered assessment 
techniques and counseling services. Problem behaviors 
are defined in terms of the familial system rather than 
isolating the youth to remedy the problem. This treat- 
ment modality has proven highly successful and cost 
effective. 

The centers serve adolescent youth with social, 
beliavioral, and/or emotional problems. Many of these 
youth havedifficulty functioning in the regular or special 
education classrooms, but still have the capabilities to 
remain in the community. Youth may be admitted vol- 
untarily by parent or school referrals; through court 
d i versi on or probation;by commitment as ei ther status or 
delinquent offenders; and/or for aftercare services fol- 
lowing placement in residential settings. While the size 
of the centers may vary, it is emphasized that referrals are 
accepted from a limited geographic area. Transportation 
costs and access to families make serving a large region 
prohibitive. 

Day treatment may also be used in concert with out- 
of-hon^ or restrictive settings. Youth who are placed in 
foster care or group homes adjunct to day treatment 
centers may attend the treatment progi'am as well. Day 
treatment can also be utilized as transitional services for 
youth retuming from restrictive environments to their 
families. In these cases, treatment planning by both 



placements is accomplished in one document or through 
coordinating pre-placement planning. Both programs 
work toward the same treatment goals, based on their 
resources and expertise. This ensures that residential 
services provided maintain youth in a restrictive envi- 
ronment for the shortest length of time necessary for the 
rehabilitation and then return them to appropriate set- 
tings. 

Organization 

The juvenile justice system in Kentucky is operated 
by the Department for Social Services located within the 
Cabinet for Human Resources. Two divisions within the 
Department provide treatment to juveniles; the Division 
of Family Services and the Division of Children's Resi* 
dential Services. The Division of Family Services (DFS) 
provides community casework and intensive family 
counseling, including protective services for children 
and adults. Juvenile case managers are charged with 
supervision of youth in the commtmity, recommenda- 
tions through district courts for commitment and out-of- 
home placements, and aftercare supervision as youth 
return to the community. This focus allows the sending 
case manager to maintain case responsibility before, 
during, and after placements. 

The Division of Children's Residential Services 
(DCRS) is charged with implementing an array of serv- 
ices. Programs within this Division include day treat- 
ment, group homes, residential facilities for delinquent 
and youthfid offenders, and clinical settings. There are 
eighteen group homes seriing one hundred and forty- 
four youth throughout the Commonwealth. Kentucky 
operates eleven treatment centers with a total daily 
population of four hundred and five delinquent and 
youthful offenders. The range of population of individ- 
ual programs is between thirty-two and forty-sevan. One 
forty-seven bed program is secure and the system has a 
capacity to secure another thirty beds, depending on the 
needs of the population. The Qinical Services Branch 
operates a fifty-two bed children's psychiatric hospital, 
two Re-Ed programs serving younger emotionally dis- 
turbed youth, and one coeducational community based 
program for thirty-two emotionally disturbed youth. 
Other branches offer services of assessment and place- 
ment, program development and training, and educa- 
tion. 

The DCRS philosophy is to provide individualized 
treatment in the least restrictive setting possible. In this 
Division, day treatment is that setting. Whenever pos- 
sible, youth are diverted to thirteen centers located 
throughout the Conunonwealth. Six centers are oper- 
ated directly by theState. Seven are administered through 
contracts with local vendors selected through a competi- 
tive bid process. Contract agencies include local boaids 
of education, mental health associations, and local county 
governments and sodal services agencies. 



The daily capacity of the centers range from twenty- 
two to seventy-five— a total capacity for the state of five 
hundred, fifty-eight. During the 1987 fiscal year, one 
thousand, thirty-five unduplicated clients were served 
by day treatment programs. The cost for administration 
and social services per day per client averages $16.00. 
Educational services per client per day are estinuted to 
be equal, bringing the total cost per client to $32.00. 

The Residential Services Tracking System recently 
completed a study reflecting recidivism data for four 
calendar years (January 1, 1983 through December 31, 
1986). This study defines recidivism as the percentage of 
youth who exit into the community with an assigned case 
worker and who subsequently return to a DCRS pro- 
gram. Thereddivism rate ^rday treatment services is 25 
percent. 

The centers are funded through four sources. The 
social services and administrative costs are budgeted by 
federal social service block grants and stategeneral funds. 
This component in some programs is also offset by local 
dollars and match monies. This match occurs in contract 
agencies. The education component is funded by the 
local boards of education from the district in which the 
program is located. This money is generated by average 
daily attendance through basic and special education 
units. Also, the State Department of Education has 
stipulated general fund dollars for costs above revenue 
generated by attendance. Federal Chapter I appropria- 
tions are available for remedial education programs. 

Program Overview 

The efforts and resources of the program are di- 
rected to educating parents, agencies, and communities 
at large that problem and delinquent youth can be suc- 
cessfully treated and maintained at home. Oianges in 
client beJiavior and effecting parental control are facili- 
tated by increasing healthy communication between 
family members. Parent education and support groups 
are used to provide training in appropriate behavioral 
expectations and discipline techniques. The program 
design provides individual and group counseling to 
emphasize the youth's responsibility for their own be- 
havior and to teach problem solving techniques. 

A major component of the program is education. 
The program is designed to provide services during a 
normal school day. Academic testing is focused to pro- 
vide individualized and remedial instruction. Voca- 
tional training and job placements may also be offered. 
Education personnel strive to help youth increase aca- 
demic skills and grade levels. As treatment is completed, 
this service attempts to place youth in the most appropri- 
ate educational setting possible. Accurate testing data, 
together with educational gains made by the youth in the 
program, increase their potential for success. 

While the focus of the program is geared toward 



individual youth and their families, the program objec- 
tives must include working vrith other agencies. Refer- 
rals are acce^^ted from many sources including schools, 
courts, and local social services agencies. Also, there are 
youth or families whose needs exceed the resources of the 
prograni. This mandates working relationships between 
progra m staff and interfacing agencies. It is vital that 
treatment planning is coordinated and communication 
of progress or concerns are shared and understood by all 
agencies involved. 



Community Assessment 

Assessment is the focal point of a successful pro- 
gram. This assessment must occur on two levels: the 
needs of the community and the needs of individual 
children. The former determines the location of the 
program and the admission criteria. The second is an 
ongoing process that is basic to treatment. 

The possibilities for programming are as varied as 
the type of communities that exist. Day treatment pro- 
grams have existed in Kentucky beginning with LEAA 
funding in 1972. By 1982, six programs were located in 
urban areas, but no central management system existed. 
The Day Treatment Services Branch was created through 
the Governor's Executive Order in May, 1983. At that 
time it was decided to coordinate these diversion efforts 
and increase the number of programs available. 

Three main pieces of data for each of the one- 
hundred and twenty counties were examined to deter- 
mine the location of the program expansion. This data 
included adolescent census numbers and projected 
growth rates; numbers of youth being processed through 
district courts by probation or commitment as status or 
delinquent; and, substantiated abuse cases recorded by 
DFS. This data was correlated and existing community 
based programs were charted. Those counties which 
appeared consistently highest in all three areas were 
targeted for new day treatment centers. 

Needs assessments must be conducted as a program 
is initiated. As previously stated,day treatment can serve 
a variety of youth displaying a wide range of problems. 
A thorough analysis of adolescents in the community can 
focus the program. This analysis, as Kentucky's, can 
include actual numbers of youth fromccnsus data. Court 
statistics including diversion, probation, and commit- 
ment rates, indicate the current community preference in 
disposition of juvenile criminal cases. Substantiated 
abuse cases, hospitalization, and rates of out-of-home 
placements may be added to help detect and project 
trends in juvenile cases. 

Assessment of the community must also include 
existing resources. Resources should be examined under 
social service agencies,including the private sector. Since 
a large component of the treatment program is education, 
alternative education programs, special education units. 



and experimental programming must be understood Ic 
ensure the day treatment program is fulfilling a need and 
compliments the education system* On behalf of clients, 
a resource file should be developed to indicate economic 
assistance, job trainingand placanent opportunities, and 
mental health organizations. 

Assessments should be done periodically. The 
population shifts as a result of migration and economic 
factors. Delinquency rates may increase or deaease, and 
the type of offenses may change in severity. Community 
resources respond to funding windfalls or shortfalls. A 
communitybased program must keep abreastof all these 
factors and be ready to adjust accordingly. 

Recent assessment of referrals to Kentuclg^s pro- 
grams indicate several factors. Referrals are accepted 
from seven basic sources. During Fiscal Year 1988, a total 
of one thousand and forty-nine referral were made. 
Analysis of these referrals indicates 27.4 percent are 
made from parents or schools; 22,6 percent are fi-om 
courts; aiid 43-2 percent came fi-om the two divisions 
within the Department of Social Services. TheremairJng 
6.8 percent originated from private child care or other 
agencies. 

It must be noted that several agencies may be in- 
volved with the same child. It is also found that courts 
and schools attempt to provide services to youth in the 
least restrictive setting, even in their home community. 
Further analysis indicates that 39 percent of youth are 
admitted voluntarily, that is, to date no court action has 
taken place. Another 9 percent are involved ip informal 
adjustment cc^crt actions and 20 percent are on probated 
status. The remaining 32 percent are committed to the 
Cabinet for Human Resources. 

The referring charges or problems of the eight- 
hundred and nine youth admitted during the reporting 
period varied a great deal from program to program. The 
referring charges or problems ranged from delinquent 
offenses, such as assault, buiglary, theft, and possession 
of controlled substances; to formal status offenses; to 
school or homerelated behavior problems. All chargesor 
problems were assigned to one of four categories: delin- 
quent, status, dependency, and other. The "other" cate- 
gory was spedfic to school, home, or community behav- 
ior problems not formally considered through a court 
process. Nearly 64 percent of all youth admitted had a 
histoiy of either delinquent (252) or status (265) offenses. 

Treatment Planning Assessment 

Primaiy to any successful treatment program is the 
art of assessing the needs of the client. This process in day 
treatment is complex. Rather than a singular focus on the 
juvenile, assessment is family centered. 

Case managers must interpret the child's behavior 
as symptomatic of family dynamics imd communication 
patterns. The intent is to see problems in their proper 



context (i.e., what behaviors are a result of victimization, 
of economic or educational needs, or of insuffident sup- 
port systems). Treatment then begins by processing 
major events in the fanuly life and the child's develop- 
ment by gathering available, accurate information. 

Current data for youth admitted to day treatment 
for Fiscal Year 1988 depicts a troubling family picture. 
This data enables the individual program to identify 
problem areas impacting the youth's lifes. One example 
is family income. Data reveals that nearly 50 percent of 
the families served by these centers have an income of 
less than $10,000 annually. Additionally, another 32 
percent of the families had annual incomes of less than 
$20,000. 

The economic picture of deprivation, coupled with 
the living arrangements of many of our youth, point 
towards various family support deficits. The largest 
number of the admissions (299) live with their mother 
only. Another one hundred and eighty seven youth 
reside outside their natural parent's home in either group 
homes, foster care, other institutions, ov with relatives. 
This type of information is an essential component of an 
individualized treatment plan. 

It needs to be stressed that both program and client 
assessments are initial steps. This cannot be a stagnant 
process. This work must contain quality and a rommit- 
ment of program staff that is ongoing. Initial premises 
should be reexamined and challenged, but most impor- 
tantly, proactively changed, rather than changed through 
reaction. 



Treatment Planning 

Active participation by the child and family in goal- 
setting to achieve change and redirection from negative 
behavior is a major component of treatment. Treatment 
teams coordinate this process from the point of admis- 
sion through release and a period of aftercare The 
primary treatmentagents,preferablyconsi3tingofasocial 
worker, a paraprofessional, and a teacher, are assigned 
on intake and follow the child through the entire treat- 
mentprocess. Minimally, teamsmustconsistof thesodal 
worker and teacher, with paraprofessionals supplement- 
ing this approach by er^suring the daily routine and 
functions of the program*. 

The purpose of a treatment team is to work from an 
interdisciplinary approach focusing on the needsof each 
youth. In a treatment team approach, roles are coordi- 
nated in order to maximize the use of an individual's 
education and skills. This team emphasis builds a cohe- 
sion that maximizes time and duties. The level of staff 
participation created in this treatment environment 
supersedes disciplines, A positive environment should 
be the logical result, establishing excellent role models 
for youth and a program geared toward succei . 

Input from all staff is encouraged in matters affect- 
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ing the operation of the team. It is strongly believed that 
this approcr^h increases the motivation of all staff because 
individuals have vested interests in the process of treat- 
ment. A team approach puts into practice the philosophy 
that services are most effectively delivered if all staff 
know that their contributions are welcomed and essen- 
tial. 

The treatment plan is a personalized program for 
each juvenile and family. It is the agenda for change. A 
comprehensive treatment plan is completed within two 
weeks of admission. Treatment plans discuss problen^- 
atic behaviors to be resolved through measurable goals 
and objectives. Each task is assigned to a specific individ- 
ual with a time schedule for achievenrvent or progress 
review. All members of the team contribute to the 
formulation and revision of treatment plans. Any out- 
side service agencies involved with the child or family 
are an integral part of treatment Such agencies can 
contribute assessment data, social or educational histo- 
ries, and supportive services. Cultural factors must also 
be included in this assessment. An indication of the need 
is seen in the data involving race. The demographics for 
the State indicate a black population of 7.1 percent, while 
day treatment statistics reveal 175 percent of youth 
admitted are black. This mandates that cultural fectors 
should be addressed during the course of treatment. 

All family members have input and specific activi- 
ties detailed in the plan regarding their participation in 
the program. The youth and parents must be in volv^ed in 
treatment planning and all subsequent changes. Such a 
process empowers the family to assume responsibility 
and control over factors precipitating the presenting 
problems. The youth will develop social and individual 
skills designed to extinguish negative behavior patterns. 
The progress of the juvenile and family is reported on a 
regular basis to the family, conunitting judge or author- 
ity, and the school system. 

While treatment goals must be measurable, they 
must first be geared toward success. The language used 
should be positive and easily understood by all parties. 
Treatment plans should have time frames designed to 
reevaluate progress and to allow for revision. It is then 
the responsibility of treatment teams to design the initial 
goals and objectives to be small, easily achievable steps 
toward the ultimate goals. As the youth progresses and 
learns new skills, the original objectives increase in diffi- 
culty. These small successes should meet with rewards, 
building momentum and motivation to go even further. 
The target goal is for the family and juvenile to become 
skillful enough to function with support systems outside 
the treatment environment. 

Methods of intervention can include individual and 
group counseling with family counseling being a basic to 
this system. Educational groups may be offered. Topics 
encouraged include substance abuse prevention, parent- 
ing and discipline techniques, and communication skills. 
Support groups both for adults and youth may evolve 



either by program design or at the request of clients. Case 
managers, after assessment of fanuly issues, may choose 
to refer clients to appropriate community resources. If 
this type of intervention is pursued, it is done in concert 
with the program treatment plan* 



Counseling Services 

Individual counseling is defined as a specific inter- 
personal intervention by staff in response to defined 
problems of youth admitted for treatment. The focus of 
individual counseling is behavioral change in the youth 
rather than insight and consists of a variety of interac- 
tions designed to promote these behavioral changes. 
Individual counseling begins with information gather- 
ing and continues v/ith the assessment of factors contrib- 
uting to the problem, identification of alternative courses 
of action to address the problem, and plan of implemen- 
tation and evaluation of progress. It is different from 
other helping strategies in that it is a structured process 
diiccted by a counselor under controlled variables (i.e, 
one to one, confidential, planned, private sessions with 
follow-up revolving around a specific plan). Many non- 
verbal youth may benefit from other treatment interven- 
tions more appropriate to the youth's needs. A staff 
member may communicatespontaneously with youth in 
the courseof daily interactions in a way that supports and 
promotes the youth's progress as defined above. Given 
that at any one time, staff members assume many roles 
within programs, individual counseling may be con- 
ducted by other members of the team as designated by 
the individual treatment plan. 

Group counseling is defined as the structured, 
planned series of treatment interventions with more 
specific conunon issues, conflicts, and concerns. Group 
counselingis done in conjunction with other strategies in 
the overall treatment process. The centers recognize that 
treatment needs of children are individualized and there- 
fore, not all youth may benefit from group counseling. 
Such exclusions are documented by the youth's treat- 
ment record. A commitment exists to the ongoing im- 
provement of social skills for youth. Consistent with 
established Social Learning Theory, principles of Sodal 
Group Work, and principles of Developmental Psychol- 
ogy, CRS recognizes the importance of group living 
experiences and learning opportunities in shaping a 
child's behavior. 

One of the primary goals of the centers in working 
wilh youth, is to ensure that they remain in or return to a 
family setting most likely to provide the permanency, 
support, and nurturing that all youth need. To erasure 
this, programs act as a supportive resource to the family. 
The day treatment staff make every reasonable attempt 
to involve families as an integral part of treatment. This 
involvement includes; treatment planning, family coun- 
seling, parent education, and parent support groups. 
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Educational Services 

Academic services are extremely important in facili- 
tating change with these youth. Many youth have expe- 
rienced difficulty in a traditional school setting. These 
problemsmay include leamingdisabilities, not attaining 
appropriate grade levels, truancy, and defiances of au- 
thority. The mechanisms for successful education fol- 
lows the same process as treatment. 

Educational assessments need to be made as the 
youth is admitted. This assessment begins with the 
acquisitionof availableschoolrecords and previous serv- 
ices offered. Pretests are u^ by day treatment educa- 
tion staff to further understand what the youth has re- 
tained. This assessment then allows educators to design 
anindividualized Education Plan (lEP) that compliments 
the treatment plan. While federal and state laws mandate 
EP's only for youth with identified handicaps, it is en- 
couraged that these plans be written for all youth. 

Qassroomsmay appear non-traditional. The intent 
is to allow juveniles to work at their own level at a pace 
that ensures success. This individual work is often reme- 
dial and should also be age appropriate. As with treat- 
ment planning and as the youth learns and builds skills, 
the plan is adapted to inaease the difficulty of assign- 
ments. 

Given thissystemand national data regardinggrade 
level and actual level of functioning, individualized in- 
struction is mandated. Histories of youth adnutted re- 
veal that the average age of youth is 14.9 years, with the 
laigest population being fourteen to sbcteen years of age. 
Following this data is the breakdown of reported grade 
attainment* This data shows that the majority of youth 
admittedare two years behind their peers in grade attain- 
ment. However, doser assessment shows that the major- 
ity of youth, in fact, function on grade levels 1 through 5. 
This fact is also compounded by the data which indicates 
that 40 to 50 percen t of you th served in treatment facilities 
are educationally handicapped. 

Post-tests are used to give program staff an under- 
standing of individual progress and academic gains. 
These results are then shared with thereceivingschool or 
appropriate educational setting. Cumulative test results 
allow for program evaluation and improvement 



Transitional Services 

Transition is as valuable a component of a commu- 
nity based program as it is m a residential setting. In day 
treatment, transition is provided by pre-release and fol- 
low-up services. Both are used to maintain the success 
the youth and family have adiieved in treatment. 

Pre-release is designed as the treatment and educa- 
tion plans evolve. Planning for release can begin at 
admission. The purpose of pre-release is to provide 
treatment services to the youth after placement in a 



traditional education setting. This period is usually short 
in duration, lasting four to six weeks. It allows case man- 
agers to monitor the juvenile's adjustment and support 
the family's progress. Additionally, a nelworkis formed 
between programstaff and the receivingschool or agency. 
Information can be shared to help others understand the 
youth's progress and needs. 

Follow-up is a periodic check of the youth's and - 
family's situation. Contacts are maintained with educa- 
tion systems,court personnel, and conununity resources. 
If technical assistance can be helpful to these systems, 
program staff can take this opportunity to do so. These 
contacts are recorded and used to improve communica- 
tion with community programs and enhance day treat- 
ment services. 



Citizen's Advisory Committee and Volunteers 

As conununity involvement and support is neces- 
sary to ensure the success of eachyouth,boUian advisory 
council and volunteer recruitment is essential to this 
program. 

The Gtizens' Advisory Committee provides repre- 
sentation of conununity leaders. The purpose is to pro- 
vide the community at large with a better understanding 
of the program. The committee provides the program a 
broad boc'y to draw upon for talent, ideas, and help. The 
conceptprovidesan objective look and insight that might 
normally be overlooked by program staff. 

Volunteers serve in roles which are complementary 
to staff. Under supervision and following prescribed 
treatment methods, volunteers may assist in specific 
program areas such as academics, physical education, 
and reaeation. Spedal talents and skills of volunteers 
enhance the quality of the overall program as well as 
ensure the success of individual youth. 

The community is a vital and absolute component of 
any day treatment program. Community resources are 
sought after and used for the advancement of families 
and youth served by the program. Lists of conununity 
resources are kept by program staff for referrals and 
opportunities. These services and resources are vmtten 
into the treatment plan as individual assessments war- 
rant. 

The surrounding community can be the greatest 
advocate of these programs. Volunteers and citizens' 
advisory groups provide support through tangible serv- 
ices such as tutoring, foster grandparents, and fund 
raising for recreation and incentives for youth. Perhaps 
more importantly is the aspect of public relations. One of 
the most difficult obstacles to overcome is the belief that 
difficult youth must be removed from the conununity in 
which they experienced problems or conunitted crimes. 
As volunteers and the public become involved with the 
program, they begin to experience the change that youth 
are capable of making. This can foster support for indi- 
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vidual youth and the effortsof the program staff. Opin- 
ions of these citizens are valued and accepted by the 
community. 



Summary 

Day treatment services are a multidisdpline ap- 
proach to treating juveniles while they reside in their 
home community. These disciplines provide social and 
educational programs to troubled youth and their fami- 
lies. These services have proven to be effective in reduc- 
ing out-of-home placements, institutionalization, and in 
decreasing the length of stay of youth who are placed in 
restrictive environments. Needs assessments indicating 
density of population and delinquent activity ensure 
that programs can serve a spedficgcographic area where 
the need for community based services can have the 
most impact 

It is the best of all possible worlds in juvenile serv- 
ices. Sodal workers and educators not only have the 
youth to work with, but the sodal systems that impact 
tlie juvenile and their behavior. These ^tems include 
families, peer groups, schools, court personnel, and the 
local community. The focus of treatment involves deal- 
ing with problem and delinquent behaviors by counsel- 
ing families and juvenile in their true environment 
Such treatment mandates cUents to test and refine new 
skills and knowledge on a daily basis. 

While the day treatii>ent approach is exdting, it is 
also challenging to professionals. There are various 
hurdlesin the every day function of theprogram. Drugs 
and alcohol are readily accessible to the youth and they 
maybring these substances into the programs. Violence 
and criminal behavior are present in family histories and 
their daily lives. Youth run away and display self de- 
structive behaviors. Families are transient and demon- 



strate various degrees of resistance to interventions. 

It is a modd that can be used to establish one 
individual program or a statewide network operated by 
private agendes, school systems or government agen- 
des. Day treatment programs are the least restrictive 
treatment environment for youth and can be adapted to 
serve pre-ddinquent, delinquent, and emotionally dis- 
turbed youth, as well as provide transitional services. 

This intensity, both positive and negative, develops 
a program thatcannotbeconsidered dull or routine. Staff 
develop thdr skills to meet whatever needs exist in 
individual youth or communities. A team effort between 
case managers and educators evolves, maximizing tal- 
ents and resources. The result is a program that benefits 
the entire community. Once established, day treatment 
is a valued asset to judges, school administrators, and 
others striving to help youth. 
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Eastern Kentucky University 



Eastern Kentucky University, a member of the 
Conwnonweallh's system of regional universiHes, is the 
culmination of nx)re than a century of higher education 
development on i ts 350-acre main campus at Richmond. 

Beginningwith the 1874 founding of Qntral Univer- 
sity, continuing with Walters Collegiate Institute from 
1901-1906, and perpetuated by today's modern Eastern, 
a university over 300 major degree options, it stands as a 
testimonial to its founders. 

Historic Richmond, where the famed Blue Grass 
region meets the foothills of the Cumberlands, is an 
urban college community of about 25,000 in a rich agri- 
cultural area. Madison County is considered one of the 
largest beef cattle-producing counties east of the Missis- 
sippi, and the Richmond burley market is among the 



tobacco belt'slargesLNewinter-andintra-state highway 
systems 'Enhance Richmond's accessibility. Interstate 75 
(north-south) passes within a mile of the campus and 1-64 
(east-west) is only 30 minutes away. Kentucky express- 
ways — the Blue Grass, Mountain, Daniel Boone, and 
Cumberland Parkways — are also less than an hour's 
drive from Richmond. 
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Winners Circles A Career interestoftheyouth.Thecomputerisanexcellemtoolfor 

A 1^ t • motivation. While much research has been done on 

Approach To Reaching computer-assisted instruction, in basic school subjects 

V tU such as math, science, and reading, almost none has been 

irOui^ieCl YOtltll done on career instruction using the computer. 

The motivation of youth toward positive goals is a 

Patricia Spaniol challenging project The troubled youth of society are 

Kim Clebeig costly in terms of social service needs, court appearances, 

probation services, incarceration, and futiue problems- 

— Society can take action by placing these youth in diver- 

Abstract programs at the onset of delinquency or in the end 

pay tile high cost of incarceration. 

To be a winner in today's society it is important to To be a winner in today's society it is important to be 

be educated, skilled, and employed. The Winners Circle ^"^ated, skiUed and employed. The Winners Circle 

Program assistedtroubledyouthwhohad dropped out of ^^^ogram assisted 16-18 year old, economically disadvan- 

sdtool by enhancing their academic and employment ^^S^d' *^8^ school dropouts, classified as troubled youth 

skills. A few of the opportunities the program provided with tiieircareer decisions and employmentskills through 

were: GED remediation, tutoring, building basic com- ^ computer. The program met (he diversion 

puter skills, interest/aptitude testing, job search skills, of troubled youth referred by the court designated 

job retention skills, career planning goal setting, and workers and social service agencies. 
counseling. Assisting a student in choosing a career goal 

isoneofthekeyelementsinhelpingayouthsucceed. The Review of Related Literature 
computer was the major motivational tool utilized by 

this program. The Winners Circle met the diversion troubled youtii of tiie nation are of increasing 

needs of troubled youth who were referred by courts and <^0"cem. According to Snyder and Rnnegan (7^983) tiiere 

social services. were 216,900 cases classified as status offenses: running 

- away, truancy, curfew violations, ungovernability and 

liquor violations. Many of these cases were assigned to 

Introduction diversion programs. 

The problem of troubled youth has been studied 

The court systems of tiie United States have been Periodically over the decades. As tiie world becomes 

experiencinglargeincreasesintiieiryouthoffendercases technologically advanced, tiie problems of troub- 

(Synder & Finnegan, 1987). The youtii offender is also yoM^t. become more complex. Keeping these youth 

classift'ed by many agencies as a troubled youth. The advancing to crimes tiiat are felonies is a difficult 

paradigmatic troubled youth is 16-1 8 years old, economi- possible resources must be utilized, 

cally disadvantaged, a high school dropout and/or is The computerhas been used successfully for several 

chronically truant y^^rs in the area of teaching. It has only been in recent 

Court designated workers and social service agen- that educational institutions have begun to look at 

des are placing troubled youth in diversion programs, in additional applications of tiie computer. One such appli- 

hope tiiat tiie youtii will be diverted from the court critical thinking skills. Logo was developed to 

system. The workers look for diversion programs that ^^^^ general thinking skills. It appears Uiat Logo can be 

will have a positive impact on tiie goals of tiie youth. A ^^^^ MS\x\g different approaches, the most promising is 

great many of tiie programs selected are employment or mediation metiiod. According to Deldos, LitUefield, 

career oriented (Barnard & Wentling, 1987). Bransford (1985) computers are powerful tools if 

Even though many troubled youth do not want to properly. Though Logp is used mostly for computer 

appear in court, it is difficult to interest them in diversion FOgramming it could be of value in helping troubled 

programs. Motivating troubled youtii to enroll and Y^^^^ increase their thinking skills witii applications 

complete career programs is one of tiie difficult ftinctions P^^^ed on career goals. 

of tiie court designated worker and sodal services. Once Gala^n (1987) found advantages and disadvan- 

placed in a diversion program there is a high expectancy "^^"S computers in training programs. One of 

for success. In cases where the youth is not successful "^^^ advantages was tiie increase in learning in a 

there is a greater chance that the youth will become ^^^^^^ period of time. The main disadvantage was the 

adjudicated. The idea of diversion programs is not only personal contact. These should be taken into 

to reduce the court's role, but to help troubled youth consideration in designinga computer-assisted program, 

become good dtizens. Another advantage was the increased success rate of the 

Thereisaneedforbetterdivek-sionprograms, which 'earner. Computer based training has had a positive 

stress motivation. The diversion program must gain flie ^^^^^ majority of learners. 
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Computer-assisted instruction has been effectivein Economically disadvantaged - Income below 

increasing the student's performance and improving tVe federal poverty guidelines, 

attitudes, yet there are issues that have not been resolved. High school dropout- One who leaves school on 

According to Goetzfried and Hannafin (1985) one issue his/her own volition before graduaHng from 

that has been recurring is the locus of instructional con- high school. 

trol in computer-assisted design. Troubled youth - 16-18 year old who has been 

Adaptive control reqmres the student to complete arrested, at least one time for one of the following 

all tasks correctly to advance to the next lesson. Learner offenses: publicintoxication;drivingwhileunder 

control wiih advisement allows the student the choice of the influence of alcohol; truancy; possession of 

continuiTig to the next lesson without correctly complet- drugs; curfew violation, or running away from 

ing all lessons. Learner control alone gives students con- home, 
trol only over the pace of the lesson. 

Achievement differences were not found using the Program Design 
three strat^es mentioned, but there was a significant 

difference in the learning efficiency and instructional The Winners Circle Program was designed to moti- 
time. It appears that in designing a computer-assisted vate troubled youth toward positive career goals. The 

program the locus of instructional control would need to computer and software were the motivational tools. The 

be a consideration. programdid not place the participants into employment. 

Other conditions that have an affect on computer- but assisted them with their employment search after 

assisted instruction achievement are cooperation, com- they completed the program. 

petition, and individualization. The study by Johnson, The WinnereCircleProgramconsistedoffourphases: 
Johnson and Stanne (1986) stated that cooperative learn- assessment and testing, basic education, employability 
ing increased achievement and accuracy. The individu- skills, and motivation and counseling. Each phase was 
alisticcondition did not increase achievement test scores, individualized to meet the needs of the participant. 
One additionalfact that wasasserted wasthatstudentsin The educational and social needs of the participant 
the individual condition did not like working on the were determined in phase one. Each participant took the 
computer as much as students in the cooperative and Adult Basic Education (TAP^) Test to determine their 
competitive conditions. reading, math, and language level. The test results were 
The use of computer-assisted career guidance is a usedtopreparethdf individualizededucationplanwhich 
relatively new field and there is only limited research provided the participants with proper remediation, 
available. Discover and SystemsoflnteracHveGuidanceand In phase two, basic education, computer-assisted 
Information (SIGI) are two systemsof computer-assisted instruction was proven to be the most effective method of 
career guidance. These systems according to Sampson, helping participants reach their academic goals. The 
Jr., Shahnasarian, and Reardon (1987) are used by many computer provided immediate positive reinforcement 
institutions in helping students make career decisions, for participants. Due to the availability of diverse educa- 
but additional resources seem to be used in most cases, tional software, the aspiraHons of any participants with- 
There is a lack of research on the effects of these types of out regard to level could be met. The computer was not 
career guidance. only educational but entertaining for the participant The 
Summary of Related Literahire computer also allowed theinstructor additional flexibil- 
ity m teaching various subject matter at the same time. 
Deldos et al., (1985), stated that the computer is a Winners Circle Program through the use of the 
useful tool. Galagan (1987) suggests that lack of personal computer assisted participants in attaining a GED in less 
contact may be a problem in programs that use comput- traditional GED programs, 
ers. Locusof insfructionalcontrolaccordingtoGoetzfried *hird phase, employability skills, consisted of 
et aL (1985) should be addressed in designing a program, interest/aptitude testing, career exploration, goal plan- 
Johnson et al. (1986) found cooperation in learning in- J^"&P^>shadowing,resumewriting,jobretentionskills, 
creases achievement with computer-assisted learning. entrepreneurial education, educational and vocational 
Career guidance as offered by such programs as planning, interviewing techniques, and job search skills. 
Discover and SIGI are, according to Sampson, Jr. et al. Career Finder, a software program, was utilized for 
(1987) limited, but have possibilities. A great deal of assesrfng possible employment goals. This program 
additi onal research needs to be done on career computer- supplies the participant with a printout of possible career 
assisted instruction. choices, including salary and employment prospect in- 
formation, based on an analysis of their responses. 
Definition of Terms Shadowing work experience was very effective in 
^, ^ ^ T> . .t. assisting participants with career decisions. Somepar- 
Mofavation - Passing the career course with a tidpants have been placed within the areas of news 
grade of 90 percent or higher. photography, physical therapy, food services, and busi- 

O . ■ 
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ness offices. Shadowing provided the participant two to 
five days of hands-on experience in a field of tiieir choice. 

This method of career exploration needs to be im- 
plemented. Due to the hands-on approach of job shad- 
owing the partfcipant was able to understand what each 
jobentailed. Some participants had negativeexperiences 
such as: "A dog could bite the person who was giving 
aid"; "Nurses can have cranky patients"; and "sodal 
workers hear very depressing stories" There v/eix- also 
positive experiences such as: "Mentally retarded pa- 
tients can learn"; "emergency room nurses can save 
lives''; and 'Teachers can make a difference". Partici- 
pants were able to find answers to their questions about 
different jobs. 

The computer was utilized for employment inter- 
viewingr using the Micro Art of Interviemng. Resume 
Writer I and Resume Writer II were excellent software 
programs for writing resumes. The Cover Letter was 
another software application that worked well for the 
participants. The participants found Living With Your 
Paycheck and Filling Out A Job Application software pack- 
ages very helpful while using the computer. 

The final phase, motivation and coimseling, cov- 
ered a variety of areas. Self-esteem, good citizenship, 
success, teen pregnancy, parenting, breaking the AFDC 
cyde, and drugs and alcohol are fust a few. Many 
different video tapes were used with success such as: 
Drunkand Deadly, Bom in the USA, and Dr. Wayne Dyer, 

Television videos and planned exercises helped 
stimulate discussion in group sessions. Many partici- 
pants shared their personal experiences with the class. It 
was found in the group discussions that problems could 
be resolved and positive changes implemented. These 
discussion groups were very beneficial for the partici- 
pants. 

Conclusions 

Success for this program was defined as becoming 
employed, entering vocational school, or entering col- 
lege plus the completion of twenty Job Training Partner- 
ship Act (JTPA) employability competencies with a grade 
of at least 80 percent Also, twelve basic JTPA education 
competencies had to be met with a grade of at least 80 
percent. 

Employability and education competencies were 
met by 81 percent of the participants. Of the 100 partici- 
pants over a four year period, 48 percent gained employ- 
ment, 20 percent entered college or vocational school, 22 
percent had not entered the labor force due to family 
obligations, and 10 percent could not be reached for 
follow-up purposes. The success rate for participants 
taking the GED was 94 percent on their first attempt 

The Winners Qrde Program provided a diversion 
opportunity for many troubled youth. This program 
could be replicated by other institutions and agencies 
with positive results. Q)m.puter-assisted career instruc- 
tion has proven to be an excellent tool for nwtivating 



troubled youth to achieve their GED and employment 
skills. This program was implemented at Somerset 
CbnununityColIege,Somerset,Kentuckyand was funded 
through the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). 

The true success of the program can be measured by 
the success of its partidpants. A former student, now 
employed as a cross country truck driver, wrote in a 
follow up survey, "...if I did not go to the Winners Qrde 
I would not be a winner." This student felt the Winners 
Circle made him a winner. The truth of the matter is that 
this student was a winner the day he walked into the 
Winners Cirde office. If sodety today wants to avoid 
problems with troubled youth, it must be willing to 
implement diversion programs such as the Winner's 
Circle. 
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Abstract 

Little information is available on transition programs 
operated by state youth correction agencies for handi- 
capped and nonhandicapped adjudicated youth. This 
articleprovides a discussion oftheresultsfrcm a nation- 
wide survey regarding characteristics of transition pro- 
grams for this population that was conducted in mid- 
summer of 1987. In addition to discussing the extent and 
characteristics oftrofisitionprograms, different types of 
programs based on patterns of survey responses will be 
presented. 



(Wolford, 1987), the role of sodal skiU training in con- 
junction with transition (Nelson, 1988), and descriptions 
of several model transition programs (Karcz 1987; Mad- 
dox, Webb, Allen, Faust, Abrams, & Lynch 1984; Webb & 
Maddox 1986; Wolford 1987). What has not been ad- 
dressed to date is the number of state youth correction 
agencies nationwide that have transition programs cur- 
rently in operation for the overall population of adjudi- 
cated youth and for handicapped offenders specifically. 

The gathering of such information would prove 
valuable in identifying those state agencies that are in 
need of initial program development and other state 
agencies that may require modifications in their on- 
going programs based on suggested ideal programming 
from the litv^jrature. Additionally, tapping this informa- 
tion should allow researchers to delineate both the qual- 
ity and quantity of transition programs operated by the 
state youth correction agencies nationwide. 

The purpose of the present survey was to investi- 
gate (a) the extent to which transition programs for the 
broader population of incarcei^ated youth (includingboth 
handi(3pped and nonhandicappedstudents) exist across 
the counfay, (b) some characteristics of those programs, 
and (c) the different types of programs based on patterns 
of survey responses. 

Method 



Introduction 

Effective and meaningful special education pro- 
gramming should provide a variety of services for handi- 
capped students. This is espedally important for incar- 
cerated handicapped youth who, in addition to their 
various handicaps, suffer from problems of sodal devi- 
ance and maladjustment. Comprehensive programming 
should address academic and social needs of handi- 
capped offenders as well as facilitate their transition into 
society upon release from the correctional institution. 

In the public school setting, transition deals primar- 
ily with the effective movement of handicapped adoles- 
cents to aduP; life situations, including work opportuni- 
ties and job ^^ining (Johnson, Bruininks, & Thurlow 
1987; Rusch & Phelps 1987). Within correctional settings 
transition also occurs when adjudicated handicapped 
youth exit correctional facilities and re-enter their respec- 
Hye communities (Edgar, Webb, & Maddox 1987; 251). 
Historically, transition has net been a primary concern in 
programming for handicapped offenders. Rutherford, 
Nelson, and Wolford (1985), report that, unfortunately, 
"transition programs have been the most neglected ele- 
ment of correctional education efforts". 

Recent attentionon transition for incarcerated handi- 
capped youth has focused on Uie components which 
should comprise ideal effective transition programs 
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The primary data collection instrument used in this 
study was a questionnaire. The investigators generated 
four primary objectives of interest from which question- 
naireitems were developed. The four objectives required 
collection of data in the following areas: (a) the goals of 
transition programs; (b) several key components of tran- 
sition programs; (c) information on persons who oper- 
ated the programs; and (d) students served by the pro- 
grams. 

The investigators' purpose in collecting informa- 
tion on these areas was based on a number of rationales. 
Determination of program goals was important since 
goals usually dictate the direction of a program and 
provide the basis for formulating guidelines. Goals can 
also be strong indicators of the rangcof services, whether 
educational,sodal, or vocational, that will be provided to 
both handicapped and nonhandicapped offenders- The 
desire to probe certain program components (e.g., inter- 
agency collaboration and record sharing) was reflective 
of the emphasis of these components in recent literature. 
The rationale for collecting information on personnel 
was based on the belief that training and qualifications of 
transition personnel does have an effect on the quality of 
a transition program and the degree to which goals are 
effectively operationalized. Finally, v^Ui regard to stu- 
dents served by the programs, it was important to deter- 
mine whetiier tiie programs overall demonstrated equity 
in service delivery to all incarcerated youth, (i.e., both 
handicapped and nonhandicapped students). 
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Specifically, questionnaire items addressed the dif- 
ferent types of transition program goalS/ the commence- 
ment of the transition process, the existence of inter- 
agency collaboration, the types of agencies with which 
collaboration occurs, and whether student record shar- 
ingtakes place betweenagendes. Additional items were 
designed to determine whether or not there was a pro- 
gram director, the program director's title, the involve- 
ment of other persons outside the agency in the transition 
process, the minimum job qualifications for all transition 
agents, and work locations for transition personnel 

A final set of questions addressed the types of 
students served by the transition programs, whether all 
age groups of students were served by the program, and 
whether records were maintained on the type of student 
placement upon transition and students' post-placement 
status over time. 

Content validity for the survey was established 
through useof a panel of experts, Thepanel consisted of 
two professorsina special education doctoral programat 
a major research institution in the Southeast. Panel 
members were asked to inspect the questionnaire items 
and to judge the extent to which the iten\s on the survey 
adequately corresponded with the survey objectives- 
The panel reviewed the instrument on three separate 
occasions and provided niunerous suggestions for re- 
finement and imprcyement The original instrument 
was modified after each i^view to include the sugges- 
tions made by the panel mQTibers. 

The questionnaire with accompanying letter of 
explanation was distributed by mail to the Chief Admin- 
istrators/Directors of Youth Corrections in fifty states 
and theDistrictof Cblumbiainmid-summerof 1987. The 
administrators were asked to respond to thesurvey items 
regarding transition programs. Those not responding 
personally or who did not have direct access to the 
information delegated the task to a designee or the direc- 
tor of the transition program. For puqx)ses of this 
survey, transition programs were defined as those pro- 
grams operated by tl::2 state agency which were specifi- 
cally designed to facilitate transition/reentry of incarcer- 
ated juvenile delinquents back into society, 

EdIIo w-up postcards were mailed in the early fall of 
the same year. Twenty-seven (54 percent) of the states 
completed and returned the questionnaire. States not 
responding to the questionnaire were contacted via tele- 
phone in an effort i acquire the desired information. 
Data collection was concluded in March of 1988, which 
resulted in a final sample of 37 states (74 percent). Re- 
gional representation was as follows: Northcential, 58 
percent; Northeast, 67 percent; South, 94 percent; and 
West, 62 percent. 

Data Analysis 

Analysis of the questionnaire data consisted of (a) 
determination of those states currently operating transi- 



tion programs, (b) compilation of siu^ey items for a 
profile of characteristics of transitions programs from a 
national perspective, and (c) grouping of state programs 
based on similar patterns of positive responses to seveial 
survey items. Since this study was basically descriptive 
in nature, measures of central tendency were calculated 
for all parts of data analysis. 

Because one-half of the survey contained open- 
ended items, the initial task was to classify the item 
responses. This procedure basically involved continual 
comparing and sorting of tiie responses for each of the 
items by the investigators until all responses for an item 
could be subsumed under one of several possible catego- 
ries. The total number of categories of responses for a 
given item would emerge as all responses were consid- 
ered. Exact and similar responses were matched at the 
beginningtoformacategoryofaparticularkind. Formu- 
lation of additional categories were then created for items 
havingbroad rangesof responses thatwere conceptually 
similar. The number of categories of responses for the 
open-ended items ranged from 3 to 5 categories. 

To insure consistency in the classification of re- 
sponses, a graduate student not associated wifli this 
study was asked to classify the open-ended items given 
the same rules and definitions used by the investigators, 
Interrater agreement was tiien calculated (total agree- 
ments divided by total agreements plus disagreements) 
and resulted in an agreement coefficient of .89. 

Survey Results 

States with Transition Programs 

Table 1 presents a summary of the number of re- 
sponding states per region that were operating a transi- 
tion program at the time the survey was administered. 



TABLE 1 

Number of States Surveyed by Region that have 
Transition Programs 



Total 
Number of States 
Region in Region 


Number and 
Percentage 
of Responding 
States 


Number and 
Percentage of 
Responding States 
with Programs 


Northcentral 


12 


7 (58%) 


4 (57%) 


Northeast 


9 


6 (67%) 


5 (83%) 


South 


17 


16 (94%) 


13 (81%) 


West 


13 


8 (62%) 


6 (75%) 


TOTALS 


51 


37 (73%) 


28 (78%) 



Ngfe. Specific responding states per region with transition programs 
are as follows: Northcentral (Kansas, Nebraska, Ohio, V/isconsin); 
Northeast (Pennsylvania, Main^ New Hampshire, New York; Rhode 
Island); South (Alabama^ Arkansas, Delaware, (Georgia, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Maxylmd, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia); and West (California, Colorado, Hawaii, 
Montana, Nevada, Washington). 



Though it is encouraging that the maprity of the 
state youth correction agencies that r^ponded (78 per- 
cent) are presently operating some type of transition 
program, it is dear that not all adjudicated delinquents 
represented by these youth correction agencies nation- 
wide are being provided transitional services. Trans- 
lated into approximate proportional numbers, for every 
four out of five (78 percent) students that receive transi- 
tional services from transition programs operated by 
state youth correction agencies across the United States, 
approximately one out of five (22 percent) does not. The 
problem appears to be even more serious in certain 
regions. For example, based on our data, only a little 
more than half (57 percent) of the adjudicatai youth 
population in theNorthcentral region are receiving tran- 
sitional services. 

Characteristics of Transition Programs 

Table 2 presents the most ftiequently occurring re- 
sponses for each of the survey items for transition pro- 
grams overall. The data reported in this table reflect only 
the 28 states that indicated a transition program existed. 
(Nine states indicated that a transition program did not 
exist and therefore did not complete the remainder of the 
survey.) In some instances for those states having pro- 
grams, information on the characteristics of the pro- 
grams was not available. 

The major goals reported for transition programs 
appeared to represent three main areas of focus: educa- 
tional, social, and vocational. Fiffy-sfac percent (15 of 27) 
declared Hhree types of program goals, as opposed to 
having only one type (e.g., educational) or a combination 
of two types (e.g., educational and vocational) of goals. 
Survey responses for educational goals centered mainly 
on the development and placement of students in educa- 
tional progran\s upon reentry into the conununity. Re- 
sponses for sodal goals include: (a) facilitation of living 
arrangements; (b) self-help/social /survival skill train- 
ing; (c) improvement of self-concept; (d) student aware- 
ness of sodal services; (e) progress follow-up; (0 devel- 
opment of ''crime-free" attitudes; and (g) remediation of 
attitudinal deficits. Vocational goals addressed the areas 
of: (a) career-vocational assessment; (b) job training; and 
(c) vo^tional placement. Interestingly, sodal goals v/ere 
the only type of goal, whether reported singularly or in 
combination with the other two types, that was men- 
tioned by one-hundred percent of the programs. 

Almost half of those states having transition pro- 
grams (13 of 27) indicated that the transition process 
theoretically begins at the time of the student's conrunit- 
men t. The remaining states responded that the transi tion 
process begins "within 30 days of commitment" (5 of 27), 
"during commitment" (3 of 27), "3 to 6 months prior to 
release" (3 of 27), and "4 to 6 weeks prior to release" (3 of 
27). 
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TABLE 2 

Most Frequent Responses to Siurvey Items Relating 
to Transition Programs (N=:28) 



Characteristic 
Surveyed 

Program Components: 



Mcc* Frequent 
Response Occurrence Percentage 



1. Type{s) of program ED^SOQ&VOC 15/27 
goals 

2. Commencement of At Students* 13/27 
transition process Commitment 

3. Importance of inter- Extremely 21/27 
agency collaboration 

4. Agency type{s) with ED^SOQ&VOC 15/27 
which collaboration 



5. Sharing/exchanging OnlySdiooI 
of student records Records Routinely 

Tnnsition Personnel: 

6. Presence of a director yes 
to overseee the program 

7. Focus of director's title SOC 

8. Focus of extra-agency SOC 
persons involved 

9. Minimum education Bachelor's 
required 

10. Major area of under- No 
graduate study preference 

11. Previous job yes 
experience required 



12. Type(s)ofwork 
location 

Students: 



Exclusively In 
CO.FAQorCCM 



13. Both H and NH yes 
served 

14. All age groups yes 
served 

1 5. Records maintained on no 
types of student 
placements 

1 6. Records kept on students* no 
post-placement status 

Note. ED=educational 
SOC=social 
H=handicapped 
NH=nonhandicapped 
CO=ccntral office 
FACxfadllty 
CC^=commtmity 



9/25 

22/27 

13/20 
11/17 

23/25 

12/24 

18/24 

13/25 

23/27 
26/27 
22/27 

24/27 



56% 
48% 
78% 
56% 

36% 

82% 

65% 
65% 

92% 

50% 

75% 

50% 

85% 
96% 
82% 

89% 



56 



63 



A majority of the states (21 of 27) indicated that 
collaboration with other agencies was an "extremely 
importanrcomponentof their transition programs, iiile 
only 5 of 27 said collaboration was "somewhat impor- 
tant and only one said it was of 'little importance/' In 
conjunction, almost half (13 of 27) indicated that collabo- 
ration occurs with three fypes of agencies, i.e., educa- 
tional, sodal, vocational, rather than with any single 
agency (3 of 27) or any combination of two types (11 of 
27). Sixty-three percent of all states indicated that they 
collaborated with agencies that provided either men\^l 
health, occupational therapy, and /or developmental dis- 
abilities services for handicapped students. 

There was no majority response with regard to shar- 
ing and exchanging of records between agencies. Of 15 
respondents, 32 percent indicited that all types of rec- 
ords, (i.e., educational, medical, psychological, etc.). were 
routinely shared and 36 percent stated that only educa- 
tional transcripts were routinely shared. Seven of the 
remaining 8 states (28%) stated that student records, 
regardless of type, were not routinely shared. 

Most states (22 of 27) had a director to oversee the 
program. Two of the states indicated that the directors of 
their programs were employees of another agency. The 
directors' titles in 13 of 20 programs tended to reflect a 
social focus, where only 4 of 20 reflected education and 3 
of 20 reflected a vocational focus. Examples of titles 
reflecting a sodal focus were "Chief of Aftercare and 
Community Services", 'Human Services Program Spe- 
cialist", and "Community Reentry Coordinator." 

Somestatesindicated thatpersonsoutsidetlie agency 
were involved in the transition process. Once again, 
those persons reflected either one or some combination 
of three areas of focus: education, social services, and 
vocation. Heven 6f 17 states indicated tliat such persons 
represented only one of the areas, with ten of those 
naming a social services person. The remaining states 
indicated that persons outside the agency represented 
two separate areas (3 of 17) or all three areas (3 of 17). 

The minimum level of education required for tran- 
sition agents was a bachelor's degree in 23 of 25 pro- 
grams. Only 2 of 25 states reported minimum levels of 
training other than a bachelor's degree. One required 
only a high school diploma, while the other required a 
master's degree. The majority response with regard to 
the major area of undergraduate study (e.g., education- 
ally-related, social services, or criminal justice) for those 
requiring a bachelor's degree was no preference (12 of 
24). The remaining twelve programs indicated that ei- 
ther one specific area of undergraduate study was de- 
sired (7 of 12) or one of several areas (5 of 12). 

Eighteen of 24 respondents indicated that some 
degree of previous experience (e.g., one, two, five years) 
was required for the job. Concerning work location for 
transition agents, respondents indicated that persons 
worked either exclusively in a central office, individual 
facility, or the commurity in general (13 of 26), in a 



combination of two of these sites (8 of 26), or in all three 
sites (5 of 26). 

The final set of program characteristics dealt with 
(a) students served by the transition programs, and (b) 
whether records were maintained on types of student 
placements and status of student placements over inter- 
vals of time. Most programs (23 of 27) served Iwth 
handicapped and nonliandicapped adjudicated shidents. 
An even greater number (26 of 27) provided transition^ 
servio^^s to all age groups of adjudicated students. 

Relatively few (5 of 27) of the states having pro- 
grams maintained records on the various types of stu- 
dent placements upon transition. Thus, 22 of 27 pro- 
grams (81 percent) did not maintain any records. Simi- 
larly, most (24 of 27) did not keep records on shidents' 
post-placement status over intervals of time, (e.g., 0 to 3 
monflis, 4 to 6 months, etc.). It is important to mention 
that the data maintained by those states that kept records 
were quite limited, (i.e., some states accounted for some 
handicapped students' placements but did not account 
for others). 

Types of Transition Programs 

Recent literature suggests using a comprehensive 
approach to transitional services. Several authors (Webb 
& Maddox 1986; 57; Wolford 1987) agree that successful 
and effective transition programming should accommo- 
date shidents' needs in three areas: (a) educational; (b) 
social; and (c) vocational. Using this comprehensive 
approach as a basis, a final interest in the present shidy 
was the delineation of the various types or patterns of 
transition programs. 

It was posited that the different types of transition 
programs could be defined by determining the various 
patterns of strengths and weaknesses across the three 
areas (i.e., educational, sodal, vocational) for each pro- 
gram. Programs displaying similar patterns would 
comprise a particular type of program. For example, 
transition programs that are exceedingly strong in their 
social and vocational emphases, but yet are very weak in 
their educational perspective could constitute one type 
or pattern of transition program. On the other hand, 
programs that are very strong in their social emphasis, 
but yet demonstrate great weakness in accommodating 
students' needsineducationaland vocational areascould 
comprise anoUier type or pattern of transition program. 

In fact, a quick calculation reveals a total of six 
different patterns that could be generated using various 
combinations of "strong" or "weak" ac/oss the educa- 
tional, social, and vocational areas. The investigators 
speculated tiiat the ideal, most effective transition pro- 
gram would be represented by a pattern having strong 
emphases across all three areas. As program success is 
related to different patterns of transition programs in 
future research, this ideal pattern may not necessarily be 
the .nost effective. 
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In an effort to delineate the patterns of transition 
programs, only those survey items that resulted in edu- 
cational^ sodaJ, and/or vocational response categories 
were selected for this part of the analysis. Four survey 
items were selected: (a) program goals, (b) director's title, 
(c) extra-agency persons involved, and (d) agencies in 
collaboration. Each state's positive responses to these 
four survey i terns were then tallied three separate times — 
with respect to educational, sodaU and vocational foci. 
Percentages were then calculated for the tallies across the 
three areas. Table 3 provides the results of this analysis. 



TABLES 

State Transition Programs Characterized by 
Percentage of Educational, Sodal, and Vocational 
Responses to Selected Siurvey Items 



State 


Educational 


Sodal 


Vocati( 


Alabama 


rye 

75 


75 


50 


Arkansas 


25 


50 


0 


California 


25 


75 


50 


l^OIOIaUO 


ot% 
zo 


i Art 


25 


Delaware 


25 


75 


25 


Florida 


75 


25 


50 




cn 


/D 




Hawaii 


25 


50 


50 


Kansas 


50 


25 


50 


Kentucky 


50 


50 


75 


Maine 


50 


25 


50 


Maryland 


50 


75 


50 


Mississippi 


75 


50 


25 


Montana 


25 


50 


25 


Nebraska 


50 


75 


25 


Nevada 


75 


75 


0 


New Hampshire 


50 


75 


75 


New York 


75 


75 


50 


North Carolina 


50 


75 


25 


Oklahoma 


0 


75 


0 


Pennsylvania 


25 


25 


25 


Rhode Island 


50 


100 


50 


Tennessee 


25 


75 


25 


Virginia 


25 


50 


0 


Washington 


0 


100 


75 


West Virginia 


75 


100 


25 


Wisconsin 


75 


75 


50 
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Patterns were defined by the different combinations 
of 'Itigh" and "low" positive responses to the three areas 
using the percentages that were calculated. The criteria 
for "high" positive responses to each of educational, so- 
cial, and vocational survey variables was set at 51 percent 
or higher, which was indicative of a clear majority of 
positiveresponses. Accordingly, "low" positiveresponses 
was defined as less than ^ . percent Each state was then 
characterized as having "high" or "low" positive re- 
sponses across educational, social, and vocational survey 
items based on these criteria. 

Examination of the resulting characterizations for 
each of the 28 transition programs revealed that 23 (82 
percent) of the programs could be represented by one of 
three different patterns- The type containing the largest 
number {N=ll) of programs displaying similar patterns 
of positive responses had a low-educational, high-social, 
and low-vocational positive response pattern (See Figure 
1). Asecond type which included sevenprogramsshowed 
a low-educational, low-social, and low-vocational posi- 
tive response pattern (See Figure 2). The third pattern 
containing five programs showed a high-educational, 
high-social, and low-vocational positive response pat- 
tern (iiee Figure 3). 
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Figure 1 

Low ED - High SOC - Low VOC Pattern 
For Transition Programs {N=ll) 
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Figure 2 

low ED - Low SOC - Low VOC Pattern 
For Transition Programs (N=7) 
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Figure 3 

High ED - High SOC - Low VOC Pattern 
For Transition Programs (N=5) 
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This analysis reveals there are clusters of states that 
portray similar patterns of high and low positive re- 
sponses to the educational, social and vocational survey 
items for transition programs used in this study. Little 
more can be concluded about the patterns of transition 
programs produced with this sample. Care must be 
taken in making inferences from the patterns delineated 
in this study. For example, to conclude that high positive 
responses in the educational area means that a program 
has a strong emphasis in education would not be a legiti- 
mate or accurate inference at this point. Continual refine- 
ment and development of a more comprehensive set of 
survey items that more accurately reflect a program's 
emphasis in the educational, social, and vocational areas 
should allow researchers to make important inf^^rences. 

Discussion 

A number of findings from the present survey can 
be related to previous literature on transition programs 
and have implications for practice. An interesting obser- 
vation was that educational, social, and vocational cate- 
gorical responsesemerged for several of the survey items. 
This appears to be in keeping with the comprehensive 
approach to transition programming tha^r is highly fa- 
vored today. With respect to educational, social, and 
vocational program goals, more research will be needed 
to determine if states that declare such goals actually 
have procedures for implementation of these goals. 

Webb and Maddox (1987) express concern over the 
problem of sharing and exchanging of educational rec- 
ords between agencies when adjudicated youth are tran- 
sitioned from the correctional instihition to the local 
public school and vice versa. Data in the current slady 
offer some validation for this concern. Less tl.ian one- 
third of our respondents indicated that all typesof appro- 
priate shident records, (i.e., school, medical, psycltologi- 
cal, etc.,) were shared on a routine basis. 

The large number of respondents (50 percent) indi- 
cating no preference to the type of undergraduate study 
for transition personnel was an area of particular con- 
cern. The implications of this are far-reaching for the 
shident. If thereisno preference for employing transition 
agents trained in fields of education, soda) services, vo- 
cation, or any combination thereof, then persons trained 
in other skill areas (e.g., mechanical engineering, home 
economics, etc.) which bear no relationship with the skill 
requirements for transition programming are just as 
likely to occupy these positions. Though such persons 
may not be totally inept, certain skills such as having an 
awareness of handicapping conditions are necessary for 
a transition agent. In the specific case of opera tionalizing 
the goal of education in transition progranuning, person- 
nel lacking some degree of training or knowledge in 
special education may fail to recognize when a handi- 
capped offender has nui been properly placed in a local 
school special education program upon reentry or that 
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records indicating a need for continued services have not 
been properly forwarded. It is entirely possible that 
inappropriately trained transition personnel could have 
and adverse effect on the quality of transition programs 
n\ing. 

Finally, though much research is still needed, the 
authors believe the analyses on patterns of transition 
programs offer an important contribution for future re- 
search efforts, especially with regard to determining 
which programs or types of programs are more effective 
than others. The authors realize that investigating tran- 
sition program effectiveness in this study would be an 
impossibility when it was discovered that more than 80 
percent of the responding state correction agencies oper- 
ating transition programs failed to maintain records on 
numbers and types of student placement upon reentry 
and students' post-placement satus. Even though it was 
found that most (78 percent) of the states responding had 
formalized transition programs, no conclusions can be 
made at this point about their effectiveness. 

The need for improved efforts to provide proper and 
sustained follow-up for students in transition cannot be 
overemphasized. Only when accurate records on num- 
bers of students transitioned are kept and additional 
follow-up on transitioned handicapped offendei*s is 
provided .can progress be realized in transition pro- 
grams. Merely acknowledging that a transition program 
exists and that procedures have bt^a developed for 
accomplishing transition is not enough. Jlutherford, 
Nelson, and Wolford (1985) comment, and righUy so, 
that "simply providing a referral and facilitating a place- 
ment are often insufficient support efforts for the reenter- 
ing offender." 
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Relatively little information is available to date on 
the number of transition programs that are currently 
being operated by state youth correction agencies nation- 
wide or tiie characteristics that tend to distinguish these 
programs. Through a nationwide survey, data was col- 
lected tiiat allowed for a description of such transition 
programs with respect to program goals and other pro- 
gram components, transition personnel in charge of 
operating tiie programs, and students served by the 
programs. Additionally, through analysis of patterns of 
positive responses to survey items relating to transition 
programs, various types of progran\s were discussed. 
Further research is needed to ascertain the quality of 
transition programming nationwide for incarcerated 
handicapped youth. 
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CRIMINAL JUSTICE AND PUBLIC SAFETY 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
EASTERN KENTUCKY UNZVERSITY 

Eastern Kentucky University, located in Richmond, Kentucky, is home to one of 
the nation's largest criminai justice and pubUc safety education and training program. 
The College of Law Enforcement and the Kentucky Justice Cabinet Department of 
Criminal Justice Training have a combined staff of over 139 professionals dedicated to 
improving delivery of justice and public safety services through education and training. 

The College of Law Enforcement is comprised of three academic departments: 
Correctional Services, PoUce Studies and Loss Prevention and Safety. Both graduate 
and undergraduate degrees are offered *o over 1,000 students each year. Approxi- 
mately six thousand alumni of the CoUege of Law Enforcement are making significant 
contributions to the improvement of the criminal justice system throughout the nation 
The College also helps to provide over 500 training programs each year to both public 
and private sector professionals. 

The Department of Criminal Justice Training is the primary training arm of the 
Kentucky Justice Cabinet. The Department is charged with the responsibility for train- 
mg over 3,000 professionals m the criminal justice field including sheriffs, state troop- 
ers., coroners and deputy coroners, police officers, mvesfigators, dispatchers, field 
instructors and others. 

Education and training programs for criminal justice professionals were first 
offered at Eastern Kentucky University in 1965. Eastern Kentucky University was 
awarded the first higher education Law Enforcement Assistance Admmistration grant. 
The Umversity was designated as a national criminal justice education center m 1973. 

The CoUege of Law Enforcement and the Department of Criminal Justice Train- 
ing are housed in the Stratton Building , a unique training and education facility which 
is part of the Robert R. Martin Law Enforcement, Fire Science, and Traffic Safety Center. 
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Stratton Building which houses the Eastern Kentucky University College of Law 
Enforcement and Kentucky Department of Criminal Justice Training. 



To obtain additional infomiation regarding the academic programs and 
services of the College of Law Enforcement at Eastern Kentucky University 

send inquiries to: 

College of Law Enforcement 

Office of the Dean 
Eastern Kentucky Univeristy 
467 Stratton Building 
Richmond, Kentucky 40475-3131 

Phone (606) 622-3565 
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